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LOED KILGOBBIN. 



CHAPTER L 

ON A VISIT AT KILGOBBIN. 

Befobe Kearney had risen from his bed the next morning, 
Donogan was in 'his room, his look elated and his cheek 
glowing with recent exercise. " I have had a burst of two 
hoars' sharp walking over the bog/' cried he ; '' and it has 
pat me in sach spirits as I have not known for many a 
year. Do yoa know, Mr. Kearney, that what with the 
fantastic effects of the morning mists, as they lift them- 
selves over these vast wastes — the glorioas patches of blae 
heather and parple anemone that the san displays throagh 
the fog — and, better than all, the springiness of a soil that 
sends a thrill to the heart, like a throb of yoath itself — 
there is no walking in the world can compare with a bog 
at sanrise ! There's a sentiment to open a paper on 
nationalities ! I came ap with the postboy, and took his 
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2 LORD KILQOBBIN. 

letters to save him a couple of miles. Here's one for yon^ 
I think from Atlee ; and this is also to yonr address, from 
Dublin; and here's the last number of the Pikey and 
you'll see they have lost no time. There's a few lines 
about you. ' Our readers will be grateful to us for the 
tidings we announce to-day, with authority,~that Eichard 
Kearney, Esq., son of Mathew Kearney, of Kilgobbin 
Castle, will contest his native county at the approaching 
election. It will be a proud day for Ireland when she shall 
see her representation in the names of those who dignify 
the exalted station they hold in virtue of their birth and 
blood, by claims of admitted talent and recognized ability. 
Mr. Kearney, junior, has swept the university of its prizes, 
and the College gate has long seen his name at the head 
of her prizemen. He contests the seat in the National 
interest. It is needless to say all our sympathies, and 
hopes, and best wishes go with him.' " 

Dick shook with laughing while the other read out the 
paragraph in a high-sounding and pretentious tone* 

^^ I hope," said Kearney, at last, '' that the information 
as to my college successes is not vouched for on authority." 

'' Who cares a fig about them ? The phrase rounds off 
a sentence, and nobody treats it like an affidavit." 

'^ But some one may take the trouble to remind the 
readers that my victories have been defeats, and that in my 
last examination but one I got ' cautioned.' " 

" Do you imagine, Mr. Kearney, the House of Com- 
mons in any way reflects college distinction ? Do you look 
for senior-wranglers and dguble-firsts on the Treasury 
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bench ? and are not the men who carry away distinction 
the men of breadth, not depth ? Is it not the wide 
acquaintance with a large field of knowledge, and the 
subtle power to know how other men regard these topics, 
that make the popular leader of the present day ? and 
remember, it is talk, and not oratory, is the mode. You 
must be commonplace, and even vulgar, practical, dashed 
with a small morality, so as not to be classed with the low 
Radical ; and if then you have a bit of high falutin for the 
peroration, you'll do. The morning papers will call you 
a young man of great promise, and the whip will never 
pass you without a shake-hands." 

" But there are good speakers." 

" There is Bright — I don't think I know another — and 
he only at times. Take my word for it, the secret of 
success with * the collective wisdom * is reiteration. Tell 
them the same thing, not once or twice or even ten, but 
fifty times, and don't vary very much even the way you 
tell it. Go on repeating your platitudes, and by the time 
you find you are cursing your own stupid persistence, you 
may swear you have made a convert to your opinions. If 
you are bent on variety, and must indulge it, ring your 
changes on the man who brought these views before them 
— ^yourself, but beyond these never soar. O'Connell, who 
had a variety at will for his own countrymen, never tried 
it in England : he knew better. The chawbacons that we 
sneer at are not always in smock-frocks, take my word for 
it ; they many of them wear wide-brimmed hats and broad- 
cloth, and sit above the gangway. Ay, sir," cried he. 
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warming with the themey '^ once I can get my countrymen 
folly awakened to the fact of who and what are the men 
who rale them, I'll ask for no Catholic Associations, or 
Bepeal Committees, or Nationalist Clubs — the card-house 
of British supremacy will tumble of itself; there will be 
no conflict, but simply submission." 

" We're a long day's journey from these convictions, I 
suspect," said Kearney, doubtfully. 

" Not so far, perhaps, as you think. Do you remark 
how little the English press deal in abuse of us to what 
was once their custom ? They have not, I admit, come 
down to civility; but they don't deride us in the old 
fashion, nor tell us, as I once saw, that we are intellectually 
and physically stamped with inferiority. If it was true, 
Mr. Kearney, it was stupid to tell it to us." 

'' I think we could do better than dwell upon these 
things." 

"I deny that: deny it in toto. The moment you 
forget, in your dealings with the Englishman, the cheap 
estimate he entertains, not alone of your brains and your 
skill, but of your resolution, your persistence, your strong 
will, ay, your very integrity, that moment, I say, places 
him in a position to treat you as something below him. 
Bear in mind, however, how he is striving to regard you, 
and it's your own fault if you're not his equal, and some- 
thing more perhaps. There was a man more than the 
master of them all, and his name was Edmund Burke ; 
and how did they treat him ? How insolently did they 
behave to O'Connell in the House till he put his heel on 
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them ? Were they generous to Sheil ? Were they just 
to Plonkett ? No, no. The element that they decry in 
our people they know they have not got, and they'd like to 
crush the race, when they cannot extinguish the quality." 

Donogan had so excited himself now that he walked 
up and down the room, his voice ringing with emotion, 
and his arms wildly tossing in all the extravagance of 
passion. " This is from Joe Atlee,** said Kearney, as he 
tore open the envelope : — 

" * Deab Dick, — I cannot account for the madness that 
seems to have seized you, except that Dan Donogan, the 
most rabid dog I know, has bitten you. If so, for heaven's 
sake have the piece cut out at once, and ilse the strongest 
cautery of common sense, if yon know of any one who 
has a little to spare. I only remembered yesterday that I 
ought to have told you I had sheltered Dan in our rooms, 
but I can already detect that you have made his acquaint- 
ance. He is not a bad fellow. He is sincere in his 
opinions, and incorruptible, if that be the name for a man 
who, if bought to-morrow, would not be worth sixpence to 
his owner. 

" * Though I resigned all respect for my own good 
sense in telling it, I was obliged to let H. E. know the 
contents of your despatch, and then, as I saw he had 
never heard of Kilgobbin, or the great Kearney family, I 
told more lies of your estated property, your county station, 
your influence generally, and your abilities individually, 
than the fee-simple of your property, converted into masses, 
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will see me safe throngh purgatory; and I have conse- 
quently baited the trap that has caught myself ; for, per- 
suaded by my eloquent advocacy of you all, H. E. has 
written to Walpole to make certain inquiries concerning 
you, which if satisfactory, he, Walpole, will put himself in 
communication with you, as to the extent and the mode 
to which the Government will support you. I think I can 
see Dan Donogan's fine hand in that part of your note 
which foreshadows a threat, and hints that the Walpole 
story would, if published abroad, do enormous damage to 
the Ministry. This, let me assure you, is a fatal error, 
and a blunder which could only be committed by an out- 
sider in political life. The days are long past since a 
scandal could smash an administration ; and we are so 
strong now that arson or forgery could not hurt, and I 
don't think that infanticide would affect us. 

" ' If you are really bent on this wild exploit, you 
should see Walpole, and confer with him. You don't talk 
well, but you write worse, so avoid correspondence, and do 
all your indiscretions verbally. Be angry if you like with 
my candour, but follow my council. 

" * See him, and show him, if you are able, that, all 
questions of nationality apart, he may count upon your 
vote ; that there are certain impracticable and impossible 
conceits in politics — like repeal, subdivision of land, re- 
storation of the confiscated estates, and such like — on 
which Irishmen insist on being free to talk balderdash, 
and air their patriotism; but that, rightfully considered, 
they are as harmless and mean just as little as a discussion 
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on the Digamma, or a debate on perpetual motion. The 
stupid Tories could never be brought to see this. Like 
genuine dolts, they would have an army of supporters, 
one-minded with them in everything. We know better, 
and hence we buy the Badical vote by a little coquetting 
vdth communism, and the model working-man and the 
rebel by an occasional gaol-deliyery, and the Papist by a 
sop to the Holy Father. Bear in mind, Dick— and it is 
the grand secret of political life — it takes all sort of people 
to make a " party." When you have thoroughly digested 
this aphorism, you are fit to start in the world. 

" * If you were not so full of what I am sure you would 
call your ''legitimate ambitions/' I'd like to tell you the 
glorious life we lead in this place. Disraeli talks of '' the 
well-sustained splendour of their stately lives,"' and it is 
just the phrase for an existence in which aU the appliances 
to ease and enjoyment are supplied by a sort of magic, that 
never shows its machinery, nor lets you hear the sound of 
its working. The saddle-horses know when I want to ride 
by the same instinct that makes the butler give me the 
exact wine I wish at my dinner. And so on throughout 
the day, " the sustained splendour " being an ever-present 
luxuriousness, that I drink in with a thirst that knows no 
slaking. 

" *I have made a hit with H. E., and, from copying 
some rather muddle-headed despatches, I am now promoted 
to writing short skeleton sermons on politics, which, duly 
filled out and fattened with official nutriment, will one day 
astonish the Irish Office, and make one of the Nestors of 
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bureaucracy exclaim, " See how Danesbury has got up the 
Irish question." 

'^ * I have a charming coUaborateur, my lord's niece, 
who was acting as his private secretary up to the time of 
my arrival, and whose explanation of a variety of things I 
found to be so ess€intial that, from being at first in the 
continual necessity of seeking her out, I have now arrived 
at a point at which we write in the same room, and pass 
our mornings in the library till luncheon. She is stun- 
ningly handsome, as tall as the Greek cousin, and with a 
stately grace of manner and a cold dignity of demeanour 
I'd give my heart's blood to subdue to a mood of womanly 
tenderness and dependence. Up to this, my position is 
that of a very humble courtier in the presence of a queen, 
and she takes care that by no momentary forgetfulness 
shall I lose sight of the " situation. " 

" ' She is engaged, they say, to be married to Walpole; 
but as I have not heard that he is heir-apparent, or has 
even the reversion to the crown of Spain, I cannot perceive 
what the contract means. 

" ' I rode out with her to-day by special invitation, or per- 
mission — which was it ? — and in the few words that passed 
between us, she asked me if I had long known Mr. Wal- 
pole, and put her horse into a canter without waiting for 
my answer. 

"*With H. E. I can talk away freely, and without 
constraint. I am never very sure that he does not know 
the things he questions me on better than myself — ^a prac- 
tice some of his order rather cultivate ; but, on the whole. 
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our intercourse is easy. I know he is not a little puzzled 
about me, and I intend that he should remain so. 

" * When you have seen and spoken with Walpole, 
write me what has taken place between you ; and though I 
am fully convinced that what you intend is unmitigated 
folly, I see so many difficulties in the way, such obstacles, 
and such almost impossibilities to be overcome, that I 
think Fate will be more merciful to you than your ambi- 
tions, and spare you, by an early defeat, from a crushing 
disappointment. 

** ' Had you ambitioned to be a governor of a colony, a 
bishop, or a Queen's messenger, — they are the only irre- 
sponsible people I can think of, — I might have helped you ; 
but this conceit to be a Parliament man is such irredeem- 
able folly, one is powerless to deal with it. 

" ' At all events, your time is not worth much, nor is 
your public character of a very grave importance. Give 
them both, then, freely to the effort, but do not let it cost 
you money, nor let Donogan persuade you that you are one 
of those men who can make patriotism self-supporting. 

" * H. E. hints at a very confidential mission on which 
he desires to employ me ; and though I should leave this 
place now, with much regret, and a more tender sorrow 
than I could teach you to comprehend, I shall hold myself 
at his orders for Japan if he wants me. Meanwhile, write 
to me what takes place with Walpole, and put your faith 
firmly in the goodwill and efficiency of 

" 'Yours truly, 

" 'Joe Atlee."* 
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" ' If you think of taking Donogan down with you to 
Kilgobbin, I ought to tell you that it would be a mistake. 
Women invariably dislike him, and he would do you no 
credit/" 

Dick Kearney, who had begun to read this letter aloud, 
saw himself constrained to continue, and went on boldly, 
mthout stop or hesitation, to the last word. 

" I am very grateful to you, Mr. Kearney," for this 
mark of trustfulness, and I'm not in the least sore about 
all Joe has said of me." 

** He is not over complimentary to myself," said Kear- 
ney, and the irritation he felt was not to be concealed. 

"There's one passage in his letter," said the other, 
thoughtfully, "Veil worth all the stress he lays on it. He 
tells you never to forget it ' takes all sorts of men to make 
a party.' Nothing can more painfully prove the fact than 
that we need Joe Atlee amongst ourselves ! And it is true, 
Mr. Kearney," said he, sternly, "treason must now, to 
have any chance at all, be many-handed. We want not 
only all sorts of men, but in all sorts of places ; and at 
tables where rebel opinions dared not be boldly announced 
and defended, we want people who can coquet with felony, 
and get men to talk over treason with little if any cere- 
mony. Joe can do this — he can write, and, what is better, 
sing you a Fenian ballad, and if he sees he has made a 
mistake, he can quizz himself and his song as cavalierly as 
he has sung it ! And now, on my solemn oath, I say it, I 
don't know that anything worse has befallen us than the 
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fact that there are such men as Joe Atlee amongst us, and 
that we need them — ^ay, sir, we need them ! " 

^' This is brief enough, at any rate," said Kearney, as 
he broke open the second letter : — 

" * Dublin Castle, Wednesday Evening. 

'' ' Dear Sib,— 

" * Would you do me the great favour to call on me 
here at your earliest convenient moment? I am still 
an invalid, and confined to a sofa, or would ask for permis- 
sion to meet you at year chambers. 

" ' Believe me, yours faithfully, 

" ' Cecil Walpole.' " 

^' That cannot be delayed, I suppose ? " said Kearney, 
in the tone of a question. 

" Certainly not. " 

" 1*11 go up by the night mail. You'll remain where 
you are, and where I hope you feel you are with a wel- 



come. " 



" I feel it, sir — ^I feel it more than lean say." And his 
face was blood-red as he spoke. 

" There are scores of things you can do while I am 
away. You'll have to study the county in all its baronies 
and subdivisions. There, my sister can help you ; and 
you'll have to learn the names and places of our great 
county swells, and mark such as may be likely to assist us. 
You'll have to stroll about in our own neighbourhood, and 
learn what the people near home say of the intention, and 
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pick up what you can of public opinion in our towns of 
Moate and Eilbeggan." 

*'I have bethought me of all that " He paused 

here and seemed to hesitate if he should say more ; and, 
after an eflbrt, he went on : " You'll not take amiss what 
I*m going to say, Mr. Kearney. You'll make full allow- 
ance for a man placed as I am ; but I want, before you go, 
to learn from you in what way, or as what, you have 
presented me to your family? Am I a poor sizar of 
Trinity, whose hard struggle with poverty has caught your 
sympathy? Am I a chance acquaintance, whose only 
claim on you is being known to Joe Atlee ? I'm sure I 
need not ask you, have you called me by my real name and 
given me my real character ? " 

Kearney flushed up to the eyes, and laying his hand on 
the other's shoulder—" This is exactly what I have done. 
I have told my sister that you are the noted Daniel Donogan 
— United Irishman and rebel." 

" But only to your sister ?" 

" To none other." 

" She^ll not betray me, I know that." 

" You are right there, Donogan. Here's how it hap- 
pened, for it was not intended." And now he related how 
the name had escaped him. 

" So that the cousin knows nothing ? " 

"Nothing whatever. My sister Kate is not one to 
make rash confidences, and you may rely on it she has not 
told her." 

" I hope and trust that this mistake will serve you for 
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a lesson, Mr. Kearney, and show you that to keep a secret^ 
it is not enough to have an honest intention, but a man 
must have a watch over his thoughts and a padlock on his 
tongue. And now to something of more importance. In 
your meeting with Walpole, mind one thing : no modesty, 
no humility ; make your demands boldly, and declare that 
your price is well worth the paying ; let him feel that, as 
he must make a choice between the priests and the nation- 
alists, that we are the easier of the two to deal with : — 
first of all, we don't press for prompt payment; and, 
secondly, we'll not shock Exeter Hall ! Show him that 
strongly, and tell him that there are clever fellows amongst 
us who'll not compromise him or his party, and will never 
desert him on a close division. Oh, dear me, how I wish 
I was going in your place." 

" So do I, with all my heart ; but there's ten striking, 
and we shall be late for breakfast." 
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CHAPTEE II. 
THE MO ATE STATION, 

The train by which Miss Betty O'Shea expected her 
nephew was late in its arrival at Moate, and Peter Gill, 
who had been sent with the car to fetch him over, was 
busily, discussing his second supper when the passengers 
arrived. 

" Are you Mr. Gorman 0*Shea, sir ? " asked Peter of a 
well-dressed and well-looking young man, who had just 
taken his luggage from the train. 

" No ; here he is," replied he, pointing to a tall power- 
ful young fellow, whose tweed suit and billycock-hat could 
not completely conceal a soldierlike bearing and a sort of 
compactness that comes of " drill.*' 

"That's my name. What do you want with me?'^ 
cried he, in a loud but pleasant voice. 

" Only that Miss Bett^ has sent me over with the Car 
for your honour, if it's plazing to you to drive across." 

" What about this broiled bone, Miller ? " asked O'Shea. 
" I rather think I like the notion better than when you 
proposed it." 
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"Isnspect you do," said the other; "but we'll have 
to step over to the * Blue Goat.* It's only a few yards off, 
* and they'll be ready, for I telegraphed them from town to 
be prepared as the train came in." 

" You seem to know the place well." 

" Yes. I may say I know something about it. I can- 
vassed this part of the county once for one of the Idlers, 
and I secretly determined, if I ever thought of trying for a 
seat in the House, I'd make the attempt here. They 
are a most pretentious set of beggars these small towns-folk, 
and they'd rather hear themselves talk politics, and give 
their notions of what they think * good for Ireland,' than 
actually pocket bank-notes ; and that, my dear friend, is a 
virtue in a constituency never to be ignored or forgotten. 

The moment, then, I heard of M. 's retirement, I sent 

oflf a confidential emissary down here to get up what is called 
a requisition, asking me to stand for the county. Here it 
is, and the answer, in this morning's Fi^eeman. You can 
read it at your leisure. Here we are now at the * Blue 
Ooat ; ' and I see they are expecting us." 

Not only was there a capital fire in the grate, and the 
table ready laid for supper, but a half-dozen or more of the 
notabilities of Moate were in waiting to receive the new 
candidate, and confer with him over the coming contest. 

" My companion is the nephew of an old neighbour of 
yours, gentlemen," said Miller; " Captain Gorman O'Shea, 
of the Imperial Lancers of Austria. I know you have 
heard of, if you have not seen him." 

A round of very hearty and demonstrative salutations 
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followed, and O'Gorman was well pleased at the friendly 
reception accorded bim. 

Austria was a great country, one of the company ob- 
served. They had got liberal institutions and a free press, 
and they were good Catholics, who would give those 
heretical Prussians a fine lesson one of these days ; and 
Gorman 0*Shea's health, coupled with these sentiments, 
was drank with all the honours. 

" There's a jolly old face that I ought to remember 
well," said Gorman, as he looked up at the portrait of 
Lord Kilgobbin over the chimney. " When I entered the 
service, and came back here on leave, he gave me the first 
sword I ever wore, and treated me as kindly as if I was his 
son." 

The hearty speech elicited no response from the hearers, 
who only exchanged significant looks with each other, while 
Miller, apparently less under restraint, broke in with, 
*' That stupid adventure the English newspapers called 
* The gallant resistance of Kilgobbin Castle ' has lost that 
man the esteem of Irishmen." 

A perfect burst of approval followed these words ; and 
while young O'Shea eagerly pressed for an explanation of 
an incident of which he heard for the first time, they one 
and all proceeded to give their versions of what had 
occurred ; but with such contradictions, corrections, and 
emendations that the young man might be pardoned if he 
comprehended little of the event. 

" They say his son will contest the county with you, 
Mr. Miller," cried one. 
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" Let me have no weightier rival, and I ask no more." 

"Faix, if he's going to stand," said another, "his 
father might have taken the trouble to ask us for our votes. 
Would you believe it, sir, it's going on six months since 
he put his foot in this room ? " 

" And do the ' Goats ' stand that ? " asked Miller. 

" I don't wonder he doesn't care to come into Moate. 
There's not a shop in the town he doesn't owe money to." 



** And we never refused him credit- 



■^ 
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" For anything but his principles," chimed in an old 
fellow, whose oratory was heartily relished. 

" He's going to stand in the national interest," said 
one. 

" That's the safe ticket when you have no money," said 
another. 

" Gentlemen," said Miller, who rose to his legs to give 
greater importance to his address : — '* If we want to make 
Ireland a country to live in, the only party to support is the 
Whig Government ! The nationalist may open the gaols, 
give licence to the press, hunt down the Orangemen, and 
make the place generally too hot for the English. But are 
these the things that you and I want or strive for ? We want 
order and quietness in the land, and the best places in it 
for ourselves to enjoy these blessings. Is Mr. Casey down 
there satisfied to keep the post-office in Moate when he 
knows he could be the first secretary in Dublin, at the head- 
office, with two thousand a year? Will my friend Mr. 
McGloin say that he'd rather pass his life here than be a 
Commissioner of Customs, and live in Merrion Square ? 
VOL. n. 21 
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Ain't we men ? Ain't we fathers and hnsbande ? Have 
we not eons to advance and daughters to man; in the 
world, and how much will nationalism do for these ? 

" I will not tell yon that the Whigs love as or have any 
strong regard for ns ; hat they need as, gentlemen, and 
they know well that, without the Radicals, and Scotland, 
and our party here, they coaldn't keep power for three 
weeks. Kow why is Scotland a great and prosperous 
country ? Pll tell yon. Scotland has no sentimental 
politics. Scotland says, in her own homely adage, ' Ca' me 
and I'll ca' thee.' Scotland insists that there sboald he 
Scotchmen everywhere — in the Post Office, in the Privy 
Council, in the Pipe-water and in the Paujaub ! Does 
Scotland go on vapouiing about an extinct nationaUty or 
the right of the Stuarts ? Not a bit of it. She says, 
Bum Scotch coal in the navy, tbongh the smoke may blind 
you and you never get up steam ! She has no national ab- 
surdities : she neither asks for a flag nor a parliament. 
She demands only what will pay. And it is by supporting 
the Whigs, you will make Ireland as prosperous as Scotland. 
Literally, the Fenians, gentlemen, will never make my 
Mend yonder a baronet, nor put me on the Bench; and 
sow that we are met here in secret committee, I can say all 
you and none of it get abroad. 
[ind, I never told you the Whigs love ns, or said 
I love the Whigs ; but we can each of U8 help the 
When th^ smash the Protestant party, they are 
1 fine stroke of work for Liberalism in palling down' 
ascendency and rigbtiag the Romanists. And when 
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we crush the Protestants, we are opening the best places in 
the land to ourselves by getting rid of our only rivals. 
Look at the Bench, gentlemen, and the high offices of the 
courts. Have not we Papists, as they call us, our share in 
both ? And this is only the beginning, let me tell you. 
There is a university in College &reen due to us, and a 
number of fine palaces that their bishops once lived in, and 
grand old cathedrals whose very names show the rightful 
ownership ; and when we have got all these — as the Whigs 
will give them one day — even then we are only beginning. 
And now turn the other side and see what you have to ex- 
pect from the nationalists. Some very hard fighting and a 
great number of broken heads. I give in that you'll drive 
the English out, take the Pigeon-House fort, capture the 
Magazine, and carry away the Lord Lieutenant in chains. 
And what will you have for it, after all, but another scrim- 
mage amongst yourselves for the spoils. Mr. Mullen, oi 
the Pike, will want something that Mr. Darby McKeown, 
of the Convicted Felon, has just appropriated; Tom 
Casidy, that burned the Grand Master of the Orangemen, 
finds that he is not to be pensioned for life; and Phil 
Costigan, that blew up the Lodge in the Park, discovers 
that he is not even to get the ruins as building-materials. 
I tell you, my friends, it's not in such convulsions as these 
that you and I, and other sensible men like us, want to 
pass our lives. We look for a comfortable berth and 
quarter-day ; that's what we compound for — quarter-day — 
and I give it to you as a toast with all the honours." 

And certainly the rich volume of cheers that greeted 
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the sentiment vouched for a hearty and sincere recognition 
of the toast. 

" The chaise is ready at the door, councillor," cried the 
landlord, addressing Mr. Miller, and after a friendly shake- 
hands all round. Miller slipped his arm through O'Shea's 
and drew him apart. 

" I'll be back this way in about ten days or so, and I'll 
ask you to present me to your aunt. She has got above a 
hundred votes on her property, and I think I can count 
upon you to stand by me." 

** I can, perhaps, promise you a welcome at the Barn," 
muttered the young fellow in some confusion ; '' but when 
you have seen my aunt, you'll understand why I give you 
no pledges on the score of political support." 

" Oh, is that the way ? " asked Miller, with a knowing 
laugh. 

'' Yes, that's the way, and no mistake about it," replied 
O'Shea, and they parted. 
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CHAPTER ra. 

HOW THE "GOATS" REVOLTED. 

In less than a week after the events last related, the 
members of the " Goat Clnb " were summoned to an 
extraordinary and general meeting, by an invitation from 
the vice-president, Mr. McGloin, the chief grocer and 
hardware-dealer of Eilbeggan, The terms of this circular 
seemed to indicate importance, for it said — *' To take 
into consideration a matter of vital interest to the 
society." 

Though only the denizen of a very humble country 
town, McGloin possessed certain gifts and qualities, which 
might have graced a higher station. He was the most self- 
contained and secret of men ; he detected mysterious 
meanings in every — the smallest — event of life; and 
as he divulged none of his discoveries, and only pointed 
vaguely and dimly to the consequences, he got credit 
for the correctness of his unuttered predictions as com- 
pletely as though he had registered his prophecies as copy- 
right at Stationers' Hall. It is needless to say that 
on every question, religious, social, ' or political, he was 
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the paramount authority of the town. It was but rarely 
indeed that a rebellious spirit dared to set up an opinion in 
opposition to his; but if such a hazardous event were 
to occur, he would suppress it with a dignity of manner 
which derived no small aid from the resources of a mind 
rich in historical parallel ; and it was really curious 
for those who believe that history is always repeating 
itself, to remark how frequently John McGloin represented 
the mind and character of Lycurgus, and how often poor 
old, dreary, and bog-surrounded Moate recalled the image 
of Sparta and its " sunny slopes." 

Now, there is one feature of Ireland which I am not 
quite sure is very generally known or appreciated on 
the other side of St. George's Channel, and this is 
the fierce spirit of indignation called up in a county 
habitually quiet, when the newspapers bring it to pubUc 
notice as the scene of some lawless violence. For once 
there is union amongst Irishmen. Every class, from the 
estated proprietoi; to the humblest peasant, is loud in 
asserting that the story is an infamous falsehood. Magis- 
trates, priests, agents, middlemen, tax-gatherers, and tax- 
payers, rush into print to abuse the ** blackguard " — he is 
always the blackguard — ^who invented the lie ; and men 
upwards of ninety are quoted to show that so long as they 
could remember, there never was a man injured, nor a rick 
burned, nor £^ heifer hamstrung in the six baronies round ! 
Old newspapers are adduced to show how often the going 
judge of assize has complimented the grand jury on 
the catalogue of crime ; in a word, the whole population is 
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ready to make oath that the connty is little short of a 
terrestrial paradise, and that it is a district teeming with 
gentle landlords, pious ^priests, and industrious peasants, 
without a plague-spot on the face of the county except 
it he the police harrack, and the company of lazy vagahonds 
with cross-helts and carbines, that lounge before it. When, 
therefore, the press of Dublin at first, and afterwards of 
the empire at large, related the night attack for arms 
at Kilgobbin Castle, the first impulse of the county at 
large was to rise up in the face of the nation and deny the 
slander! Magistrates consulted together whether the high- 
sheriff should not convene a meeting of the county^ 
Priests took counsel with the bishop, whether notice 
should not be taken of the calumny from the altar. The 
small shopkeepers of the small towns assuming that their 
trade would be impaired by these rumours of disturbance — 
just as Parisians used to declaim against barricades in the 
streets, — are violent in denouncing the malignant false- 
hoods upon a quiet and harmless community : so that, in 
fact, every rank and condition vied with its neighbour in 
declaring that the whole story was a base tissue of lies, 
and which could only impose upon those who knew nothing 
of the county, nor of the peaceful, happy, and brother-like 
creatures who inhabited it. , 

It was not to be supposed that, at such a crisis, 
Mr. John McGloin would be inactive or indifferent. As a 
man of considerable influence at elections, he had his 
weight with a county member, Mr. Price ; and to him he 
wrote, demanding that he should ask in the House what 
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correspondence had passed between Mr. Kearney and the 
Castle authorities with reference to this supposed outrage, 
and whether the law officers of the Crown, or the adviser 
of the Viceroy, or the chiefs of the local police, or — to quote 
the exact words — " any sane or respectable man in the 
county " believed one word of the story. Lastly, that he 
would also ask whether any and what correspondence had 
passed between Mr. Kearney and the Chief Secretary with 
respect to a small house on the Kilgobbin property which 
Mr. Kearney had suggested as a convenient police-station, 
and for which he asked a rent of twenty-five pounds per 
annum; and if such correspondence existed, whether it had 
any or what relation to the rumoured attack on Kilgobbin 
Castle ? 

If it should seem strange that a leading member of the 
" Goat Club " should assail its president, the explanation 
is soon made : Mr. McGloin had long desired to be the 
chief himself. He and many others had seen, with some 
irritation and displeasure, the growing indifference of 
Mr. Kearney for the " Goats." For many months he had 
never called them together, and several members had 
resigned, and many more threatened resignation. It was 
time, then, that some energetic steps should be taken. 
The opportunity for this ;^^riiighly favourable. Anyit^ing 
unpatriotic, anything even 'u1q)opular in Kearney's conduct, 
would, in the then temper of the club, be sufficient to rouse 
them to actual rebellion ; and it was to test this sentiment, 
and, if necessary, to stimulate it, Mr. McGloin convened a 
meeting, which a by-law of the society enabled him to do 
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at any period when, for the three preceding months, the 
president had not assemhled the cluh. 

Though the memhers generally were not a little proud 
of their president, and deemed it considerahle glory to them 
to have a viscount for their chief, and though it gave great 
dignity to their debates that the rising speaker should 
begin " My Lord and Buck goat/* yet they were not with- 
out dissatisfaction at seeing how cavalierly he treated them, 
what slight value he appeared to attach to their companion- 
ship, and how perfectly indififerent he seemed to their opinions, 
their wishes, or their wants. 

There were various theories in circulation to explain 
this change of temper in their chief. Some ascribed it to 
young Kearney, who was a " stuck-up " young fellow, and 
wanted his father to give himself greater airs and preten- 
sions. Others opinioned it wa^ the daughter, who, though 
she played Lady Bountiful among the poor cottiers, and 
affected interest in the people, was in reality the proudest 
of them all. And last of all, there were some who, in open 
defiance of chronology, attributed the change to a post-dated 
event, and said that the swells from the Castle were the 
ruin of Mathew Kearney, and that he was never the same 
man since the day he saw them. 

Whether any of these were^the true solution of the 
diflSculty or not, Kearney's popularity was on the decline 
at the moment when this unfortunate narrative of the 
attack on his castle aroused the whole county and excited 
their feelings against him. Mr. McGloin took every step 
of his proceeding with due measure and caution ; and having 
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secured a certain number of promises of attendance at the 
meeting, he next notified to his lordship, how, in virtue of 
a certain section of a certain law, he had exercised his right 
of calling the members together ; and that he now begged 
respectfully to submit to the chief, that some of the 
matters which would be submitted to the collective wisdom 
would have reference to the " Buck Goat " himself, and 
that it would be an act of great courtesy on his part 
if he should condescend to be present and afford some 
explanation. 

That the bare possibility of being called to account by 
the " Goats " would drive Kearney into a ferocious passion, 
if not a fit of the gout, McGloin knew well ; and that the . 
very last thing on his mind would be to come amongst 
them, he was equally sure of: so that in giving his invita- 
tion there was no risk whatever. Mathew Kearney's temper 
was no secret ; and whenever the necessity should arise, 
that a burst of indiscreet anger should be sufficient to injure 
a cause, or damage a situation, '' the lord " could be calcu- 
lated on with a perfect security. McGloin understood this 
thoroughly ; nor was it matter of surprise to him that a 
verbal reply of " There is no answer " was returned to his 
note ; while the old servant, instead of stopping the ass- 
cart as usual for the weekly supply of groceries at 
McGloin* s, repaired to a small shop over the way, where 
colonial products were rudely jostled out of their proper 
places by coils of rope, sacks of rapeseed, glue, glass, and 
leather, amid which the proprietor felt far more at home 
than amidst mixed pickles and mocha. 
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Mr. McGloin, however, had counted the cost of his 
poKcy ; he knew well that for the ambition to succeed his 
lordship as chief of the Club, he should have to pay by the 
loss of the Kilgobbin custom ; and whether it was that the 
greatness in prospect was too tempting to resist, or that 
the sacrifice was smaller than it might have seemed, he was 
prepared to risk the venture. 

The meeting was in so far a success that it was fully 
attended. Such a flock of " Goats '* had not been seen by 
them since the memory of man, nor was the unanimity less 
remarkable than the number; and every paragraph of 
Mr. McGloin's speech was hailed with vociferous cheers 
and applause > the sentiment of the assembly being evidently 
highly national, and the feeling that the shame which the 
Lord of Kilgobbin had brought down upon their county was 
a disgrace that attached personally to each man there 
present; and that if now their once happy and peaceful 
district was to be proclaimed under some tyranny of 
English law, or, worse still, made a mark for the 
insult and sarcasm of The Times newspaper, they owed 
the disaster and the shame to no other than Mathew Kearney 
himself. 

" I will now conclude with a resolution," said McGloin, 
who, having filled the measure of allegation, proceeded to 
the application. " I shall move that it is the sentiment of 
this meeting that Lord Kilgobbin be called on to disavow, 
in the newspapers, the whole narrative which has been 
circulated of the attack on his house ; that he declare openly 
that the supposed incident was a mistake caused by the 
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timorous fears of his household, during his own absence 
from home : terrors aggravated by the unwarrantable 
anxiety of an English visitor, whose ignorance of Ireland 
had worked upon an excited imagination ; and that a 
copy of the resolution be presented to his lordship, either 
in letter or by a deputation, as the meeting shall decide." 

While the discussion was proceeding as to the mode 
in which this bold resolution should be most becomingly 
brought under Lord Kilgobbin's notice a messenger on horse- 
back arrived with a letter for Mr. McGloin. The bearer 
was in the Kilgobbin livery, and a massive seal, with the 
noble lord's arms, attested the despatch to be from himself. 

" Shall I put the resolution to the vote, or read this 
letter first, gentlemen ? ** said the chairman. 

" Read ! read ! " was the cry, and he broke the seal. 
It ran thus : — 

*' Mr. McGloin, — ^Will you please to inform the members 
of the * Goat Club ' at Moate that I retire from the presi- 
dency, and cease to be a member of that society ? I was 
vain enough to believe at one time that the humanizing 
element of even one gentleman in the vulgar circle of a 
little obscure town, might have elevated the tone of 
manners and the spirit of social intercourse. I have lived 
to discover my great mistake, and that the leadership of a 
man like yourself is far more likely to suit the instincts 
and chime in with the sentiments of such a body. 

'* Your obedient and faithful servant, 

" Kilgobbin." 
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The cry which followed the reading of this document 
can only be described as a howl. It was like the enraged 
roar of wild animals, rather than the union of human 
voices ; and it was not till after a considerable interval that 
McGloin could obtain a hearing. He spoke with great 
vigour and fluency. He denounced the letter as an outrage 
which should be proclaimed from one end of Europe to the 
other; that it was not their town, or their club, or them- 
selves had been insulted, but Ireland ! that this mock lord 
— (cheers) — this sham viscount — (greater cheers) — this 
Brummagem peer, whose nobility their native courtesy and 
natural urbanity had so long deigned to accept as real, 
should now be taught that his pretensions only existed on. 
sufferance, and had no claim beyond the polite condescen- 
sion of men whom it was no stretch of imagination to call 
the equals of Mathew Kearney. The cries that received 
this were almost deafening, and lasted for some minutes. 

" Send the ould humbug his picture there," cried a 
voice from the crowd, and the sentiment was backed by a 
roar of voices ; and it was at once decreed the portrait 
should accompany the letter which the indignant ** Goats " 
now commissioned their chairman to compose. 

That same evening saw the gold-framed picture on its 
way to Kilgobbin Castle, with an ample-looking document, 
whose contents we have no curiosity to transcribe, — nor, 
indeed, is the whole incident one which we should have 
cared to obtrude upon our readers, save as a feeble illustra- 
tion of the way in which the smaller rills of public opinion 
swell the great streams of life, and how the little events of 
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existence serve now as impulses, now obstacles to the 
larger interests that sway fortune. So, long as Mathew 
Kearney drank his punch at the '' Blue Goat '.' he was a 
patriot and a nationalist ; but when he quarrelled with his 
flock, he renouncd his Irishry, and came out a Whig. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 
AN UNLOOKED FOR PLEASURE. 

When Dick Kearney waited on Cecil Walpole at his 
quarters in the Castle^ he was somewhat surprised to find 
that gentleman more reserved in manner, and in general 
more distant, than when he had seen him as his father's 
guest. 

Though he extended two fingers of his hand on 
entering, and begged him to be seated, Walpole did not 
take a chair himself, but stood with his back to the fire — 
the showy skirts of a very gorgeous dressing-gown dis- 
played oyer his arms — where he looked like some 
enormous bird exulting in the full efiulgence of his bright 
plumage. 

" You got my note, Mr. Kearney ? " began he, almost 
before the other had sat down, with the air of a man whose 
time was too precious for mere politeness. 

" It is the reason of my present visit," said Dick, drily. 

^'Just so. His Excellency instructed me to ascertain 
in what shape most acceptable to your family he might 
show the sense entertained by the Government of that 
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gallant defence of Kilgobbin ; and believing that the best 
way to meet a man's wishes is first of all to learn what the 
wishes are, I wrote you the few lines of yesterday.'* 

''I suspect there must be a mistake somewhere/' 
began Kearney, with difficulty. "At least, I intimated to 
Atlee the shape in which the Viceroy's favour would be 
most agreeable to us, and I came here prepared to find you 
equally informed on the matter." 

*' Ah, indeed ! I know nothing — positively nothing. 
Atlee telegraphed me, ' See Kearney, and hear what he 
has to say. I write by post. — Atlee.' There's the whole 
of it." 

" And the letter " 

" The letter is there. It came by the late mail, and I 
have not opened it." 

" Would it not be better to glance over it now ? " said 
Dick, mildly. 

"Not if you can give me the substance byword of 
mouth. Time, they tell us, is money, and as I have got 
very little of either, I am obliged to be parsimonious. 
What is it you want ? I mean the sort of thing we could 
help you to obtain. I see," said he, smiling, " you had 
rather I should read Atlee's letter. Well, here goes." He 
broke the envelope, and began : — 

" ' My dear Mr. Walpole, — I hoped by this time to have 
had a report to make you of what I had done, heard, seen, 
and imagined since my arrival, and yet here I am now 
towards the close of my second week, and I have nothing 
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to teU ; and beyond a sort of confused sense of being 
immensely delighted with my mode of life^ I am totally 
unconscious of the flight of time. 

" ' His Excellency received me once for ten minutes, 
and later on, after some days, for half an hour : for he is 
confined to bed with gout, and forbidden by his doctor all 
mental labour. He was kind and courteous to a degree, 
hoped I should endeavour to make myself at home, — ^giving 
orders at the same time that my dinner should be served 
at my own hour, and the stables placed at my disposal for 
riding or driving. For occupation, he suggested I should 
see what the newspapers were saying, and make a note or 
two if anything struck me as remarkable. 

'* ' Lady Maude is charming, — and I use the epithet 
in all the significance of its sorcery. She conveys to me 
each morning his Excellency's instructions for my day's 
work ; and it is only by a mighty eflFort I can tear myself 
from the magic thrill of her voice, and the captivation of 
her manner, to follow what I have to reply to, investigate, 
and remark on. 

'^ ' I meet her each day at luncheon, and she says she 
will join me " some day at dinner." When that glorious 
occasion arrives, I shall call it the event of my life, for her 
mere presence stimulates me to such effort in conversation 
that I feel in the very lassitude afterwards what a strain 
my faculties have undergone.' " 

^'What an insufiierable coxcomb, and an idiot, to 
boot ! " cried Walpole. '^ I could not do him a more 
VOL. n. 22 
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spiteful turn than to tell my cousin of her conquest. 
There is another page, I see, of the same sort But here 
you are — ^this is all about you : I'll read it. * In re 
Kearney. The Irish are always logical; and as Miss 
£eamey once shot some of her countrymen, when on a 
mission they deemed national, her brother opines that he 
ought to represent the principles thus involved in 
Parliament.' " 

" Is this the way in which he states my claims ? " 
broke in Dick, with ill-suppressed passion. 

" Bear in mind, Mr. Kearney, this jest, and a very poor 
one it is, was meant for me alone. The communication 
is essentially private, and it is only through my indiscretion 
you know anything of it whatever.'* 

^^I am not aware that any confidence should entitle 
him to write such an impertinence." 

** In that case, I shall read no more," said Walpole, 
as he slowly re-folded the letter. " The fault is all on my 
side, Mr. Kearney," he continued ; " but I own I thought 
you knew your friend so thoroughly that extravagance on 
his part could have neither astonished nor provoked 

you." 

" You are perfectly right, Mr. Walpole ; I apologize for 
my impatience. It was, perhaps, in hearing his words 
read aloud by another that I forgot myself, and if you will 
kindly continue the reading, I will promise to behave more 
suitably in future." 

Walpole re-opened the letter, but, whether indisposed 
to trust the pledge thus given, or to prolong the interview. 
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ran his eyes over one side and then turned to the last page. 
" I see," said he, " he augurs ill as to your chances of 
success ; he opines that you have not well calculated the 
great cost of the venture, and that in all probahility it has 
been suggested by some friend of questionable discretion. 
' At all events,' " and here he read aloud, — * " at all events, 
his Excellency says, " We should like to mark the Kilgobbin 
affair by some show of approbation ; and though support- 
ing young K. in a contest for his county is a 'higher 
figure ' than we meant to pay, see him^ and hear what he 
has to say of his prospects — what he can do to obtain a 
seat, and what he will do if he gets one. We need not 
caution him against " ' — " hum, hum, hum," muttered he,, 
slurring over the words, and endeavouring to pass on to 
something else. 

''May I ask against what I am supposed to be so 
secure ? " 

" Oh, nothing, nothing. A very small impertinence,, 
but which Mr. Atlee found irresistible." 

" Pray let me hear it. It shall not irritate me." 

*' He says, ' There will be no more a fear of bribery 
in your case than of a debauch at Father Mathew's.' " 

" He is right there," said Kearney, with great temper. 
" The only difference is that our forbearance will be founded 
on something stronger than a pledge." 

Walpole looked at the speaker, and was evidently 
struck by the calm command he had displayed of his 
passion. 

" If we could forget Joe Atlee for a few minutes, Mr^ 
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Walpole, we might possibly gain something. I, at least, 
would be glad to know how far I might count on the 
Government aid in my project." ^ 

" Ha, you want to in fact, you would like that we 

should give you something like a regular eh ? — that is 

to say, that you could declare to certain people naturally 

enough, I admit ; but here is how we are, Kearney. Of 
course what I say now is literally between ourselves, and 
strictly confidential/' 

" I shall so understand it,'' said the other, gravely. 

" Well, now, here it is. The Irish vote, as the Yankees 
would call it, is of undoubted value to us, but it is con- 
foundedly dear ! With Paul CuUen on one side and 
Fenianism on the other, we have no peace. Time was 
when you all pulled the one way, and a sop to the Pope 
pleased you all. Now that will suffice no longer. The 
* Sovereign Pontiff dodge ' is the surest of all ways to offend 
the nationals ; so that, in reality, what we want in the 
House is a number of liberal Irishmen who will trust the 
Government to do as much for the Catholic Church as 
English bigotry will permit, and as much for the Irish 
peasant as will not endanger the rights of property over 
the Channel." 

" There's a wide field there certainly," said Dick, 
smiling. 

" Is there not ? " cried the other, exultingly. **.Not 
only does it bowl over the Established Church and Pro- 
testant ascendancy, but it inverts the position of landlord 
and tenant. To unsettle everything in Ireland, so that 
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anybody might hope to be anything, or to own heaven 
knows what — ^to legalize gambling for existence to a people 
who delight in high play, and yet not involve us in a civil 
war, — ^was a grand policy, Kearney, a very grand policy. 
Not that I expect a young, ardent spirit like yourself, fresh 
from college ambitions and high-flown hopes will take this 
view." 

Dick only smiled and shook his head. 

" Just so," resumed Walpole. ** I could not expect you 
to like this programme, and I know already all that you 
allege against it ; but, as B. says, Kearney, the man who 
rules Ireland must know how to take command of a ship in 
a state of mutiny, and yet never suppress the revolt. There's 
the problem, — as much discipline as you can, as much in- 
discipline as you can bear. The brutal old Tories used to 
master the crew, and hang the ringleaders; and for that 
matter, they might have hanged the whole ship's company. 
We know better, Kearney; and we have so confused and 
addled them by our policy, that, if a fellow were to strike 
his captain, he would never be quite sure whether he was 
to be strung up at the gangway, or made a petty officer. 
Do you see it now ? " 

'* I can scarcely say that I do see it — I mean, that I see 
it as you do." 

" I scarcely could hope that you should, or, at least, 
that you should do so at once ; but now, as to this seat for 
King's County, I believe we have already found our man. 
I'll not be sure, nor will I ask you to regard the matter as 
fixed on, but I suspect we are in relations — you know what 
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I mean — with an old supporter, who has heen beaten half- 
a-dozen times in our interest, but is coming up once more. 
I'll ascertain about this positively, and let you know. And 
then" — here he drew breath freely and talked more at ease 
— *' if we should find our hands free, and that we see aur 
way clearly to support you, what assurance could you give 
us that you would go through with the contest, and fight 
the battle out?*' 

*' I believe, if I engage in the struggle, I shall continue 
to the end," said Dick, half-doggedly. 

'^ Your personal pluck and determination I do not ques- 
tion for a moment. Now, let us see " — here he seemed to 
ruminate for some seconds, and looked like one debating a 
matter with himself. "Yes," cried he at last, ** I believe 
that will be the best way. I am sure it will. When do 
you go back, Mr* Kearney, — to Kilgobbin I mean ? " 

" My intention was to go down the day after to- 
morrow." 

'" That will be Friday. Let us see, what is Friday ? 
Friday is the 15th, is it not ? " 

" Yes." 

" Friday "—muttered the other— " Friday ? There's 
the Education Board, and the Harbour Commissioners, 

and something else at' to be sure, a visit to the Popish 

schools with Dean O'Mahony. You couldn't make it 
Saturday, could you ? " 

"Not conveniently. I had already arranged a plan 
for Saturday. But why should I delay here — to what 
€nd ? " 
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" Only that, if you could say Saturday, I would like to 
go down with you." 

From the mode in which he said these words, it was 
clear that he looked for an almost rapturous acceptance of 
his gracious proposal ; but Dick did not regard the project 
in that light, nor was he OTerjoyed in the least at the 
proposal. 

" I mean," said Walpole, hastening to relieve the awk- 
wardness of silence — " I mean that I could talk over this 
affair with your father in a practical business fashion, that 
you could scarcely enter into. Still, if Saturday could not 
be managed, I'll try if I could not run down with you on 
Friday. Only for a day, remember. I must return by the 
evening train. We shall anive by what hour ? " 

" By breakfast-time,'* said Dick, but still not over- 
graciously. 

" Nothing could be better ; that will give us a long day, 
and I should like a full discussion with your father. You'll 
manage to send me on to — ^what's the name ? " 

"Moate." 

" Moate. Yes ; that's the place. The up-train leaves 
at midnight, I remember. Now that's all settled. You'll 
take me up then here on Friday morning, KearHey, on 
jour way to the station, and, meanwhile, I'll set to work, 
and put off these deputations and circulars till Saturday, 
when, I remember, I have a dinner with the Provost. Is 
there anything more to be thought of ? " 

" I believe not," muttered Dick, still sullenly. 

" By-by, then, till Friday morning," said he, as he 
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turned towards his desk, and began arranging a mass of 
papers before him. 

" Here's a jolly mess with a vengeance," muttered 
Kearney as he descended the stair. " The Viceroy's pri- 
Tate secretary to be domesticated with a ' head-centre ' and 
an escaped conyict. There's not even the doubtful comfort 
of being able to make my family assist me through the 
difficulty," 
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CHAPTER V. 
PLMNUDDM CASTLE, NORTH WALES. 

Among the articles of that wardrobe of Cecil Walpole's of 
which Atlee had possessed himself so unceremoniously, 
there was a very gorgeous blue dress-coat, with the royal 
button and a lining of sky-blue silk, which formed the 
appropriate costume of the gentlemen of the viceregal 
household. This, with a waistcoat to match, Atlee had 
carried off with him in the indiscriminating haste of 'a last 
moment, and although thoroughly understanding that he 
could not avail himself, of a costume so distinctively the 
mark of a condition, yet, by one of the contrarieties of his 
strange nature, in which the desire for an assumption of 
any kind was a passion — he had tried on that coat fully a 
dozen times, and while admiring how well it became him, 
and how perfectly it seemed to suit his face and figure, he 
had dramatized to himself the part of an aide-de-camp in 
waiting, rehearsing the little speeches in which he presented 
this or that imaginary person to his Excellency, and coining 
the small money of epigram in which he related the news 
of the day. 
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** How I should cut out those dreary subalterns with 
their mess-room drolleries, how I should shame those 
tiresome cornets, whose only glitter is on their sabre- 
taches," muttered he, as he surveyed himself in his 
coui'tly attire. "It is all nonsense to say that the dress 
a man wears can only impress the surrounders. It is on 
himself, on his own nature and temper, his mind, iiis 
faculties, his very ambition — there is a transformation 
effected ; and I, Joe Atlee, feel myself, as I move about 
in this costume, a very different man from that humble 
creature in grey tweed, whose very coat reminds him he 
' is a ' cad,' and who has but to look in the glass to read his 
condition.'* 

On the morning that he learned that Lady Maude 
would join him that day at dinner, Atlee conceived the 
idea of appearing in this costume. It was not only that 
she knew nothing of the Irish court and its habits, but she 
made an almost ostentatious show of her indifference to all 
about it, and in the few questions she asked, the tone of 
interrogation might have suited Africa as much as Ireland. 
It was true, she was evidently puzzled to know what place 
or condition Atlee occupied ; his name was not familiar to 
her, and yet he seemed to know everything and everybody, 
enjoyed a large share of his Excellency's confidence, and 
appeared conversant with every detail placed before him. 

That she would not directly ask him what place he 
occupied in the household he well knew, and he felt at the 
same time what a standing and position that costume 
would give him, what self-confidence and ease it would 
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also confer, and how for once in his life, free from the 
necessity of asserting a station, he could devote all his 
energies to the exercise of agreeability and those resources 
of small-talk in which he knew he was a master. 

Besides all this, it was to be his last day at the Castle — 
he was to start the next morning for Constantinople, with all 
instructions regarding the spy Speridionides, and he desired 
to make a favourable impression on Lady Maude before he 
left. Though intensely — even absurdly vain — Atlee was 
one of those men who are so eager for success in life that 
they are ever on the watch lest any weakness of disposi- 
tion or temper should serve to compromise their chances, 
and in this way he was led to distrust what he would in 
his puppyism have liked to have thought a favourable effect 
produced by him on her ladyship. She was intensely cold 
in manner, and yet he had made her more than once 
listen to him with interest. She rarely smiled, and he 
had made her actually laugh. Her apathy appeared com- 
plete, and yet he had so piqued her curiosity that she 
could not forbear a question. 

Acting as her uncle's secretary, and in constant com- 
munication with him, it was her affectation to imagine 
herself a political character, and she did not scruple to 
avow the hearty contempt she felt for the usual occupa- 
tion of women's lives. Atlee's knowledge therefore actually 
amazed her; his hardihood, which never forsook him, 
enabled him to give her the most positive assurances 
on anything ha spoke ; and as he had already fathomed 
the chief prejudices of his Excellency, and knew exactly 
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where and to what his political wishes tended, she heard 
nothing from her uncle but expressions of admiration for 
the just views, the clear and definite ideas, and the con- 
summate skill with which that "young fellow" distin- 
guished himself. 

'* We shall have him in the House one of these days," 
he would say; "and I am much mistaken if he will not 
make a remarkable figure there." 

When Lady Maude sailed proudly into the library 
before dinner, Atlee was actually stunned by amazement 
at her beauty. Though not in actual evening di'ess, her 
costume was that sort of demi-toilette compromise which 
occasionally is most becoming ; and the tasteful lappet of 
Brussels lace, which, interwoven with her hair, fell down 
on either side so as to frame her face, softened its expres- 
sion to a degree of loveliness he was not prepared for. 

It was her pleasure — her caprice perhaps — to be on 
this occasion unusually amiable and agreeable. Except 
by a sort of quiet dignity, there was no coldness, and 
she spoke of her uncle's health and hopes just as she 
might have discussed them with an old friend of the house. 

When the butler flung wide the folding-doors into the 
dining-room and announced dinner, she was about to move 
on, when she suddenly stopped, and said with a faint 
smile, " Will you give me your arm ? " Very simple 
words, and commonplace too, but enough to throw Atlee's 
whole nature into a convulsion of delight. And as he 
walked at her side it was in the very ecstacy of pride and 
exultation. 
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Dinner passed off with the decorous solemnity of that 
meal, at which the most emphatic utterances were the 
butler's *'Marcobrunner,*' or " Johannisberg." The guests, 
indeed, spoke little, and the strangeness of their situation 
rather disposed to thought than conversation. 

" You are going to Constantinople to-morrow, Mr. Atlee, 
my uncle tells me," said she, after a longer silence than 
usual. 

" Yes : his Excellency has charged me with a message, 
of which I hope to acquit myself well, thougt I own to my 
misgivings about it now." 

" You are too diffident, perhaps, of your powers," said 
she ; and there was a faint curl of the lip that made the 
words sound equivocally. 

*'I do not know if great modesty be amongst my 
failings," said he, laughingly. "My friends would say 
not." 

" You mean, perhaps, that you are not without 
ambitions ? " 

*' That is true. I confess to very bold ones." And as 
he spoke he stole a glance towards her ; but her pale face 
never changed. 

" I wish, before you had gone, that you had settled 
that stupid muddle about the attack on — I forget the 
place." 

" Kilgobbin ? " 

'* Yes, Kil-gobbin — ^horrid name ! for the Premier still 
persists in thinking there was something in it, and worrying 
my uncle for explanations ; and as somebody is to ask some- 
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thing when Parliament meets, it would be as well to have 
a letter to read to the House." 

** In what sense, pray ?" asked Atlee, mildly. 

" Disavowing all : stating the story had no foundation: 
that there was no attack — ^no resistance — ^no member of 
the viceregal household present at any time." 

** That would be going too far ; for then we should 
next have to deny Walpole's broken arm and his long 
confinement to house." 

" You may serve cofiee in a quarter of an hour, 
Marcom," said she, dismissing the butler; and then^ as 
he left the room, — " And you tell me seriously there was 
a broken arm in this case ? " 

" I can hide nothing from you, though I have taken 
an oath to silence," said he, with an energy that seemed 
to defy repression. " I will tell you everything, though 
it's little short of a perjury, only premising this much, 
that I know. nothing from Walpole himself." 

With this much of preface, he went on to describe 
Walpole's visit to Kilgobbin as one of those adventurous 
exploits which young Englishmen fancy they have a sort 
of right to perform in the less civilized country. " He 
imagined, I have no doubt," said he, " that he was study- 
ing the condition of Ireland, and investigating the land 
question, when he carried on a fierce flirtation with a 
pretty Irish girl." 

" And there was a flirtation ? " 

** Yes, but nothing more. Nothing really serious at 
any time. So far he behaved frankly and well, for even at 
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the outset of the affair he owned to — a what shall I call 
it? — ^an entanglement was, I believe, his own word — an 
entanglement in England " 

" Did he not state more of this entanglement, with 
whom it was, or how, or where ? " 

" I should think not. At all events they who told me 
knew nothing of these details. They only knew, as he 
said, that he was in a certain sense tied up, and that till 
fate unbound him he was a prisoner." 

" Poor fellow; it loas hard.'* 

" So fc« said, and so they believed him. Not that I 
myself believe he was ever seriously in love with the Irish 
girl." 

'' And why not ? '' 

m 

" I may be wrong in my reading of him ; but my 
impression is that he regards marriage as one of those 
solemn events which should contribute to a man's worldly 
fortune. Now an Irish connection could scarcely be the 
road to this." 

" What an un gallant admission," said she, with a 
smile. " I hope Mr. Walpole is not of your mind." 
After a pause she said, " And how was it that in your 
intimacy he told you nothing of this ? " 

He shook his head in dissent. 

" Not even of the ' entanglement ? ' " 

" Not even of that. He would speak freely enough of 
his 'egregious blunder,' as he called it, in quitting his 
career and coming to Ireland ; that it was a gross mistake 
for any man to take up Irish politics as a line iii life : 
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that they were puzzles in the present and lead to nothing 
in the future, and, in fact, that he wished himself back 
again in Italy every day he lived." 

" Was there any * entanglement ' there also ? *' 

" I cannot say. On these he made me no confidences." 

" Coflfee, my lady ! " said the butler, entering at this 
moment. Nor was Atlee grieved at the interruption. 

" I am enough of a Turk," said she, laughingly, " to 
like that muddy, strong cofiFee they give you in the East, 
and where the very smallness of the cups suggests its 
strength. You, I know, are impatient for your cigarette, 
Mr. Atlee, and I am about to liberate you." While Atlee 
was muttering his assurances of how much he prized her 
presence, she broke in, " Besides, I promised my uncle a 
visit before tea-time, and as I shall not see you again, I 
will wish you now a pleasant journey and a safe return." 

" Wish me success in my expedition," said he, eagerly. 

" Yes, I will wish that also. One word more. I am 
very short-sighted, as you may see, but you wear a ring of 
great beauty. May I look at it ? " 

"It is pretty, certainly. It was a present Walpole 
made me. I am not sure that there is not a story attached 
to it, though I don't know it." 

" Perhaps it may be linked with the * entanglement,' " 
said she, laughing softly. 
. " For aught I know, so it may. Do you admire it ? " 

" Immensely," said she, as she held it to the light. 

" You can add immensely to its value if you will," 
said he, diffidenUy. 
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In what way ? " 

By keeping it, Lady Maude," said he ; and for once 
his cheek coloured with the shame of his own boldness. 

" May I purchase it with one of my own ? Will you 
have this, or this ?" said she, hurriedly. 

'^ Anything that once was yours," said he, in a mere 
whisper. 

" Good-hy, Mr. Atlee." 
And he was alone ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 



AT TEA-TIME. 



The family at Kilgobbin Castle were seated at tea when 
Dick Kearney's telegram arrived. It bore the address^ 
'''Lord Kilgobbin/' and ran thus: — "Walpole wishes to 
speak with you, and will come down with me on Friday ; 
his stay cannot be beyond one day. — Bichabd Kearney." 

*' What can he want with me ? " cried Kearney, as he 
tossed over the despatch to his daughter. "If he wants 
to talk over the election, I could tell him per post that I 
think it a folly and an absurdity. Indeed, if he is not 
<5oming to propose for either my niece or my daughter, he 
might spare himself the journey." 

" Who is to say that such is not his intention, papa ? " 
said Kate, merrily. " Old Catty had a dream about a pie- 
bald horse and a haystack on fire, and something about a 
creel of duck-eggs, and I trust that every educated person 
knows what they mean." 

"I do not," cried Nina, boldly. 

'' Marriage, my dear. One is marriage by special 
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licence, with a bishop or a dean to tie the knot ; another 
is a runaway match. I forget what the eggs signify/* 

" An unbroken engagement," interposed Donogan, , 
gravely, '* so long as none of them are smashed." 

" On the whole, then, it is very promising tidings," 
said Eate. 

" It may be easy to be more promising than the 
election," said the old man. 

"Tm not flattered, uncle, to hear that Tm easier to 
win than a seat in Parliament." 

" That does not imply you are not worth a great deal 
more," said Kearney, with an air of gallantry. " I know 
if I was a young fellow which I*d strive most for. Eh, 
Mr. Daniel ? I see you agree with me." 

Donpgan's face, slightly flushed before, became now 
crimson, as he sipped his tea in confusion, unable to utter 
a word. 

" And so," resumed Kearney, " he'll only give us a. 
day to make up our minds ! It's lucky, girls, that you 
have the telegram there to tell you what's coming." 

"It would have been more piquant, papa, if he had 
made his message say, ' I propose for Nina. Reply by 
wire. 

"Or, 'May I marry your daughter?'" chimed in 
Nina, quickly. 

" There it is now," broke in Kearney, laughing, 
" you're fighting for him already ! Take my word for it, 
Mr. Daniel, there's no so sure way to get a girl for your 
wife, as to make her believe there's another only waiting to 
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be asked. It's the threat of the opposition coach on the 
road keeps down the fares." 

" Papa is all wrong," said Kate. " There is no such 
conceivable pleasure as saying No to a man that another 
woman is ready to accept. It is about the most refined s6rt 
of self-flattery imaginable." 

" Not to say that men are utterly ignorant of that free- 
masonry among women which gives us all an interest in 
the man who marries one of us," said Nina. "It is 
only your confirmed old bachelor that we all agree in 
detesting." 

"Faith, I give you up altogether. You're a puzzle 
clean beyond me," said Kearney, with a sigh. 

" I think it is Balzac tells us," said Donogan, " that 
women and politics are the only two exciting pursuits in 
life, for you never can tell where ; either of them will 
lead you." 

" And who is Balzac ? " asked Kearney. 

" Oh, uncle, don't let me hear you ask who is the 
greatest novelist that ever lived." 

" Faith, my dear, except Tristram Shandy and Tom 
Jones, and maybe Robinson Crusoe — if that be a novel — 
my experience goes a short way. When I am not reading 
what's useful — as in the Farmer^s Chronicle or PurceWs 
Rotation of Crops — I like the 'Accidents ' in the news- 
papers, where they give you the name of the gentleman 
that was smashed in the train, and tell you how his wife 
was within ten days of her third confinement ; how it was 
only last week he got a step as a clerk in Somerset House. 
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Haven't you more materials for a sensation novel there, 
than any of your three- volume fellows will give you ? ** 

" The times we are living in give most of us excitement 
enough," said Donogan. " The man who wants to gamble 
for life itself need not be baulked now/* 

''You mean that a man can take a shot at an 
Emperor ? " said Kearney, inquiringly. 

" No, not that exactly : though there are stakes of that 
kind some men would not shrink from. What are called 
' arms of precision ' have had a great influence on modern 
politics. When there's no time for a plebiscite there's 
always time for a pistol." 

" Bad morality, Mr. Daniel," said Kearney, gravely. 

"I suspect we do not fairly measure what Mr. Daniel 
says," broke in Kate. " He may mean to indicate a 
revolution, and not justify it." 

" I mean both ! " [said Donogan. " I mean that the 
mere permission to live under a bad government is too 
high a price to pay for life at all. I'd rather go ' down 
into the streets,' as they call it, and have it out, than 
I'd drudge on, dogged by policemen, and sent to gaol on 
suspicion." 

" He is right," cried Nina. " If I were a man, I'd 
think as he does." 

"Then I'm very glad you're not," said Kearney; 
" though, for the matter of rebellion, I believe you would 
be a more dangerous Fenian as you are. Am I right, 
Mr. Daniel?" 

" I am disposed to say you are, sir," was his mild reply^ 
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" Ain*t we important people this evening ! " cried 
Kearney, as the servant entered with another telegram. 
" This is for you, Mr. Daniel. I hope we're to hear that 
the Cabinet wants you in Downing Street." 

'Td rather it did not,'* said he, with a very peculiar 
smile, which did not escape Kate's keen glance across the 
table, as he said, " May I read my despatch ? " 

"By all means," said Kearney; while, to leave him 
more undisturbed, he turned to Nina, with some quizzical 
remark about her turn for the telegraph coming next. 
" What news would you wish it should bring you, Nina ? " 
asked he. 

" I scarcely know. I have so many things to wish for, 
I should be puzzled which to place first." 

'* Should you like to be Queen of Greece ? " asked Elate. 

*' First tell me if there is to be a King, and who 
is he?" 

*' Maybe it's Mr. Daniel there, for I see he has gone off 
in a great hurry to say he accepts the crown." 

" What should you ask for, Kate," cried Nina, " if 
fortune were civil enough to give you a chance ? " 

" Two days' rain for my turnips," said Kate, quickly. 
" I don't remember wishing for anything so much in all 
my life," 

"Your turnips ! " cried Nina, contemptuously. 

" Why not ? If you were a queen, would you not have 
to think of those who depended on you for support and 
protection ? And how should I forget my poor heifers and 
my calves — calves of very tender years some of them — 
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and all with as great desire to fatten themselves as any 
of ns have to do what will as probably lead to our 
destruction?" 

"You're not going to have the rain anyhow," said 
Kearney ; " and you'll not be sorry, Nina, for you wanted 
a fine day to finish your sketch of Croghan Castle." 

" Oh ! by the way, has old Bob recovered from his 
lameness yet, to be fit to be driven ? " 

" Ask Kitty there ; she can tell you perhaps." 

" Well, I don't think I'd harness him yet. The smith 
has pinched him in the off fore-foot, and he goes tender still." 

" So do I when I go afoot, for I hate it," cried Nina; 
*' and I want a day in the open air, and I want to finish 
my old Castle of Croghan — and last of all," whispered she in 
Kate's ear, " I want to show my distinguished friend Mr. 
Walpole that the prospect of a visit from him does not. 
induce me to keep the house. So that, from all the wants 
put together, I shall take an early breakfast, and start to- 
morrow for Cruhan-r-is not that the name of the little 
village in the bog ? " 

" That's Miss Betty's own townland — though I don't 
know she's much the richer of her tenants," said Kearney, 
laughing. "The oldest inhabitants never remember a 
rent-day." 

" What a happy set of people ! " 

" Just the reverse. You never saw misery till you saw 
them. There is not a cabin fit for a human being, nor is 
there chie creature in the place with enough rags to cover 
him." 
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" They were very civil as I drove through. I reroember 
how a little basket had fallen out, and a girl followed me 
ten miles of the road to restore it,'* said Nina. 

" That they would ; and if it were a purse of gold 
they'd have done the same," cried Kate. 

"Won't you say that they'd shoot you for half-a-crown* 
though?" said Kearney, "and that the worst ' Whiteboys 
of Ireland come out of the same village ? " 

" I do like a people so unlike all the rest of the world," 
cried Nina; " whose motives none can guess at, none fore- 
cast. I'll go there to-morrow." , 

These words were said as Daniel had just re-entered 
the room, and he stopped and asked, " Where to ? " 

" To a Whiteboy village called Cruhan, some ten miles 
oflf, close to an old castle I have been sketching." 

" Do you mean to go there to-morrow ? " asked he, 
half-carelessly ; but, not waiting for her answer, and as if 
fully preoccupied, he turned and left the room. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A DRIVE AT SUNRISE. 

The little basket-carriage in which Nina made her 
excursions, and which courtesy called a phaeton, would 
scarcely have been taken as a model at Long Acre. A 
massive old wicker-cradle constituted the body, which, from 
a slight inequality in the wheels, had got an uncomfortable 
" lurch to port," while the rumble was supplied by a narrow 
shelf, on which her foot-page sat dos-d-dos to herself — a 
position not rendered more dignified by his invariable habit 
of playing pitch-and-toss with himself, as a means of dis- 
traction in travel. 

Except Bob, the sturdy little pony in the shafts, nothing 
could be less schooled or disciplined than Larry himself. 
At sight of a party at marbles or hop-scotch, he was sure 
to desert his post, trusting to short-cuts and speed to catch 
up his mistress later on. 

As for Bob, a tuft of clover or fresh grass on the road- 
side were temptations to the full as great to him, and no 
amount of whipping could induce him to continue his road 
leaving these dainties untasted. As in Mr. Gill's time he 
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had carried that important personage he had contracted the 
habit of stopping at every cabin by the way, giving to each 
halt the amount of time he believed the colloquy should 
have occupied, and then, without any admonition, resuming 
his journey. In fact, as an index to the refractory tenants 
on the estate, his mode of progression, with its interruptions 
might have been employed, and the sturdy fashion in which 
he would "draw up" at certain doors might be taken as 
the forerunner of an ejectment. 

The blessed change by which the county saw the beast 
now driven by a beautiful young lady, instead of bestrode 
by an inimical bailiff, added to a popularity which Ireland 
in her poorest and darkest hour always accords to beauty ; 
and they, indeed, who trace points of resemblance between 
two distant peoples, have not failed to remark that the 
Irish, like the Italians, invariably refer all female loveliness 
to that type of surpassing excellence, the Madonna. 

Nina had too much of the South in her blood not to 
like the heartfelt, outspoken admiration which greeted her 
as she went; and the "God bless you — ^but you are a 
lovely crayture ! *' delighted, while it amused her in the 
way the qualification was expressed. 

It was soon after sunrise on this Friday morning that 
she drove down the approach, and made her way across the 
bog towards Cruhan. Though pretending to her uncle to 
be only eager to finish her sketch of Croghan Castle, her 
journey was really prompted by very different considerations. 
By Dick's telegram she learned that Walpole was to arrive 
that day at Kilgobbin, and as his stay could not be pro- 
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longed beyond the evening, she secretly determined she 
would absent herself so much as she could from home — 
only returning to a late dinner— and thus show her dis- 
tinguished friend how cheaply she held the occasion of his 
visit, and what value she attached to the pleasure of seeing 
him at the castle. 

She knew Walpole thoroughly — she understood the 
working of such a nature to perfection, and she could 
calculate to a nicety the mortification, and even anger, 
such a man would experience at being thus slighted. 
" These men," thought she, " only feel for what is done to 
them before the world ; it is the insult that is passed upon 
them in public, the sovfflet that is given in the street, that 
alone can wound them to the quick." A woman may grow 
tired of their attentions, become capricious and change, she 
may be piqued by jealousy, or, what is worse, by indifference ; 
but, while she makes no open manifestation of these, they 
can be borne: the really insupportable thing is, that a 
woman should be able to exhibit a man as a creature that 
had no possible concern or interest for her — one who might 
come or go, or stay on, utterly unregarded or imcared for. 
To have played this game during the long hours of a long 
day was a burden she did not fancy to encounter, whereas 
to fill the part for the short space of a dinner, and an hour 
or so in the drawing-room, she looked forward to rather as 
an exciting amusement. 

" He has had a day to throw away," said she to herself, 
" and he will give it to the Greek girl. I almost hear him 
as he says it. How one learns to know these men in every 
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nook and crevice of their natures, and how by never relax- 
ing a hold' on the one clue of their vanity, one can trace 
every emotion of their lives." 

In her old life of Eome these small jealousies, these 
petty passions of spite, defiance, and wounded sensibility 
filled a considerable space of her existence. Her position 
in society^ dependent as she was, exposed her to small 
mortifications ; the cold semi-contemptuous notice of women 
who saw she was prettier than themselves, and the half- 
swaggering carelessness of the men, who felt that a bit of 
flirtation with the Titian girl was as irresponsible a thing 
as might be. 

" But here," thought she, '* I am the niece of a man of 
recognized station ; I am treated in his family with a more 
than ordinary deference and respect —his very daughter 
would cede the place of honour to me, and my will is never 
questioned. It is time to teach this pretentious fine gentle- 
man that our positions are not what they once were. If I 
were a man, I should never cease till I had fastened a 
quarrel o;q him ; and being a woman, I could give my lov6 
to the man who would avenge me. Avenge me of what ? a 
mere slight, a mood of impertinent forgetfulness — nothing 
more — as if anything could be more to a woman's heart ! 
A downright wrong can be forgiven, an absolute injury 
pardoned — one is raised to self-esteem by such an act of 
forgiveness ; but there is no elevation in submitting pa- 
tiently to a slight. It is simply the confession that the 
liberty taken with you was justifiable, was even natural." 

These were the sum of her thoughts, as she went, ever 
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recurring to the point how Walpole would feel oflfended by 
her absence, and how such a mark of her indifference would 
pique his vanity, even to insult. 

Then she pictured to her mind how this fine gentleman 
, would feel the boredom of that dreary day. True, it would 
be but a day ; but these men were not tolerant of the people 
who made time pass heavily with them, and they revenged 
their own ennui on all around them. How he would snub 
the old man for the son's pretensions, and sneer at the 
young man for his disproportioned ambition ; and, last of 
all, how he would mystify poor Kate, till she never knew 
whether he cared to fatten calves and turkeys, or was 
simply drawing her on to little details, which he was to 
dramatize one day in an after-dinner story. 

She thought of the closed pianoforte, and her music on 
the top — the songs he loved best; she had actually left 
Mendelssohn there to be seen — a very bait to awaken his 
passion. She thought she actually saw the .fretful im- 
patience with which he threw the music aside and walked 
to the window to hide his anger. 

'^ This excursion of Mademoiselle Nina was then a 
sudden thought, you tell me ; only planned last night ? 
And is the country considered safe enough for a young 
lady to go off in this fashion ? Is it secure — is it decent ? 
I know he will ask, ' Is it decent ? * Kate will not feel — 
she will not see the impertinence with which he will assure 
her that she herself may be privileged to do these things ; 
that her ' Irishry ' was itself a safeguard, but Dick will 
notice the sneer. Oh, if he would but resent it ! How 
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little hope there is of that. These young Irishmen get so 
overlaid by the English in early life, they never resist their 
dominance : they accept everything in a sort of natural 
submission. I wonder does the rebel sentiment make 
them any bolder ? '* And then she bethought her of some 
of those national songs Mr. Daniel had been teaching her, 
and which seemed to have such an overwhelming influence 
over his passionate nature. She had even seen the tears 
in his eyes, and twice he could not speak to her with 
emotion. What a triumph it would have been to have 
made the high-bred Mr. Walpole feel in this wise. Pos- 
sibly at the moment, the vulgar Fenian seemed the finer 
fellow. Scarcely had the thought struck her, than there, 
about fifty yards in advance, and walking at a tremendous 
pace, was the very man himself. 

" Is not that Mr. Daniel, Larry ? *' asked she quickly. 

But Larry had already struck off on a short-cut across 
the bog, and was miles away. 

Yes, it could be none other than Mr. Daniel. The coat 
thrown back, the loose-stepping stride, and the occasional 
flourish of the stick as he went, all proclaimed ihe man. 
The noise of the wheels on the hard road made him turn 
his head ; and now, seing who it was, he stood uncovered 
till she drove up beside him. 

" Who would have thought to see you here at this 
hour,'* said he, saluting her with deep respect. 

'^ No one is more surprised at it than myself," said 
she, laughing; '' but I have a partly done sketch of an old 
castle, and I thought in this fine 'autumn weather I should 
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like to throw in the colour. And besides, there are now 
and then with me unsocial moments when I fancy I like to 
be alone. Do you know what these are ? " 

"Do I know?— too well." 

" These motives then, not to think of others, led me to 
plan this excursion ; and now will you be as candid, and 
say what is your project ? *' 

*' I am bound for a little village called Cruhan : a very 
poor unenticing spot : but I want to see the people there, 
and hear what they say of these rumours of new laws about 
the land." 

" And can they tell you anything that would be likely 
to interest you ? " 

" Yes, their very mistakes would convey their hopes ; 
and hopes have come to mean, a great deal in Ireland." 

. " Our roads are then the same. I am on my way to 
Groghan Castle." 

" Croghan is but a mile from my village of Cruhan," 
said he. 

"I am aware of that, and it was in your village 
of Cruhan, as you call it, I meant to stable my pony 
till I had finished my sketch ; but my gentle page, Larry, 
I see, has deserted me ; I don't know if I shall find him 
again." 

" Will you let me be your groom ? I shall be at 
the village almost as soon as yourself> and I'll look after 
your po^y." 

" Do you think you could manage to seat yourself on 
that shelf at the back ? " 
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" It is a great temptation you offer me, if I were not 
ashamed to be a burden." 

" Not to me, certainly ; and as for the pony, I scarcely 
think he'll mind it." 

" At all events I shall walk the hills." 

" I believe there are none. If I remember aright, it is 
all through a level bog." 

" You were at tea last night when a certain telegram 
came ? " 

'* To be sure I was. I was there, too, when one came 
for you, and saw you leave the room immediately after." 

" In evident confusion ? " added he, smiling. 

" Yes, — I should say, in evident confusion. At least, 
you looked like one who had got some very unexpected 
tidings." 

'' So it was. There is the message.*' And he drew from 
his pocket a slip of paper, with the words, " Walpole 
is coming for a day. Take care to be out of the way till he 
is gone." 

" Which means, that he is no friend of yours." 

" He is neither friend nor enemy. I never saw him ; 
but he is the private secretary, and, I believe, the nephew 
of the Viceroy, and would find it very strange company to 
be domiciled with a rebel." 

" And you are a rebel ? " 

" At your service, Mademoiselle Kostalergi." 

" And a Fenian, and Head-Centre ? " 

" A Fenian and a Head-Centre." 

" And probably ought to be in prison ? " 
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'' I have been already, and as far as the sentence of 
English law goes, should be still there.*' 

" How delighted I am to know that. I mean, what a 
thrilling sensation it is to be driving along with a man so 
dangerous, that the whole country would be up and in pursuit 
of him at a mere word." 

" That is true. I belieye I should be worth some 
hundred pounds to any one who would capture me. I 
suspect it is the only way I could turn to valuable 
account." 

" What, if I were to drive you into Moate and give 
you up ? " 

" You might. I'll not run away." 

" I should go straight to the Podesta, or whatever he 
is, and say, ' Here is the notorious Daniel Donogan, the 
rebel you are all afraid of.' " 

" How came you by my name ? " asked he curtly. 

'' By accident. I overheard Dick telling it to his sister. 
It dropped from him unawares, and I was on the terrace and 
caught the words." 

"I am in your hands completely," said he, in the 
same calm voice ; " but I repeat my words : I'll not run 
away." 

" That is, because you trust to my honour." 

" It is exactly so — because I trust to your honour." 

" But how if I were to have strong convictions m 
opposition to all you were doing — how, if I were to believe 
that all you intended was a gross wrong and a fearful 
cruelty ? " 
VOL. n. 24 
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" Still you would not betray me. You would say, 
* This man is an enthusiast — he imagines scores of impossible 
things — ^but, at least, he is not a self-seeker — a fool, possibly, 
but not a knave. It would be hard to hang him.' " 

" So it would. I have just thought thatJ' 

" And then you might reason thus : * How will it 
serve the other cause to send one poor wretch to the 
scaffold, where there are so. many just as deserving 
of it?'" 

" And are there many ? " 

/'I should say close on two millions at home here, and 
some hundred thousand in America." 

"And if you be as strong as you say, what craven 
creatures you must be not to assert your own convictions." 

" So we are — ^I'U not deny it — craven creatures ; but 
remember this. Mademoiselle, we are not all like-minded. 
Some of us would be satisfied with small concessions, some 
ask for more, some demand all ; and as the Government 
higgles with some, and hangs the others, they mystify us 
aU, and end by confounding us." 

** That is to say, you are terrified." 

" Well, if you like that word better, I'll not quarrel 

about it." 

" I wonder how men as irresolute ever turn to rebellion. 
When our people set out for Crete, they went in another 
spirit to meet the enemy." 

" Don't be too sure of that. The boldest fellows in that 
exploit were the liberated felons : they fought with despera- 
tion, for they had left the hangman behind." 
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" How dare you defame a great people ! " cried she, 
angrily. 

" I was with them, Mademoiselle. I saw them and fought 
amongst them ; and to prove it, I will speak modern Greek 
with you, if you like it." 

" Oh ! do," said she. " Let me hear those noble 
sounds again, though I shall be sadly at a loss to answer 
you. I have been years and years away from Athens." 

''I know that. I know your story from one who 
loved to talk of you, all unworthy as he was of such a 
theme." 

" And who was this ? " 

** Atlee — Joe Atlee, whom you saw here some months 
ago." 

" I remember him," said she, thoughtfully. 

" He was here, if I mistake not, with that other friend 
of yours you have so strangely escaped from to-day." 

" Mr. Walpole ? " 

*' Yes, Mr. Walpole ; to meet whom would not have 
involved you, at least, in any contrariety." 

"Is this a question, sir? Am I to suppose your 
curiosity asks an answer here?" 

"lam not so bold; but I own my suspicions 'have 
mastered my discretion, and, seeing you here this 
morning, I did think you did not care to meet him." 

" Well, sir, you were right. I am not sure that my 
reasons for avoiding him were exactly as strong as yourSf 
but they sufficed for me." 

There was something so like reproof in the way these 
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words were uttered that Donogan had not courage to speak 
for some time after. At last he said, " In one thing, your 
Greeks h'ave an immense advantage over us here. In your 
popular songs you could employ your own language, and 
deal with your own wrongs in the accents that became 
them. We had to take the tongue of the conqueror, which 
was as little suited to our traditions as to our feelings^ 
and travestied both. Only fancy the Greek vaunting his 
triumphs or bewailing his defeats in Turkish ! " 

*' What do you know of Mr. Walpole ? " asked she, 
abruptly. 

** Very little beyond the fact that he is an agent of the 
Government, who believes that he understands the Irish 
people." 

" Which you are disposed to doubt ? " 

^' I only know that I am an Irishman, and I do not 
understand thei]a. An organ, however, is not less an 
an organ that it has many ' stops.' " 

" I am not sure Cecil Walpole does not read you aright* 
He thinks that you have a love of intrigue and plot, but 
without the conspirator element that Southern people 
possess; and that your native courage grows impatient 
at the delays of mere knavery, and always betrays you." 

" That distinction was never Im — that was your own.'* 

" So it was ; but he adopted it when he heard it." 

" That is the way the rising politician is educated,'^ 
cried Donogan. " It is out of these petty thefts he makea 
all his capital, and the poor people never suspect how 
small a creature can be their millionaire." 
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"Is not that our village yonder, where I see the 
smoke ? " 

" Yes ; and there on the stile sits your little groom 
awaiting you. I shall get down here." 

" Stay where you are, sir. It is by your blunder, not 
hy your presence that you might compromise me." And 
this time her voice caught a tone of sharp severity that 
suppressed reply. 
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CHAPTEE Vni. 
THE EXCURSION, 

The little village of Cruhan-bawn, into which they now 
drove, was, in every detail of wretchedness, dirt, ruin, and 
desolation, intensely Irish. A small branch of the well- 
known bog-stream, the " Brusna," divided one part of the 
village from the other, and between these two settlements 
so separated there raged a most rancorous hatred and 
jealousy, and Cruhan-beg, as the smaller collection of 
hovels was called, detested Cruhan-bawn with an intensity 
of dislike that might have sufficed for a national antipathy, 
where race, language, and traditions had contributed their 
aids to the animosity. 

There was, however, one real and valid reason for this 
inveterate jealousy. The inhabitants of Cruhan-beg — who 
lived, as they said themselves, "beyond the river,'* — 
strenuously refused to pay any rent for their hovels; 
while " the cis-Brusnaites," as they may be termed,, 
demeaned themselves to the condition of tenants in sa 
far as to acknowledge the obligation of rent, though the* 
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oldest inhabitant vowed he had never seen a receipt in 
his life, nor had the very least conception of a gale-day. 

If, therefore, actually, there was not much to separate 
them on the score of principle, they were widely apart in 
theory, and the sturdy denizens of the smaller village 
looked down upon the others as the ignoble slaves of a 
Saxon tyranny. The village in its entirety — for the 
division was a purely local and arbitrary one — belonged 
to Miss Betty O'Shea, forming the extreme edge of her 
estate as it merged into the vast bog; and, with the 
habitual fate of frontier populations, it contained more 
people of lawless lives and reckless habits than were to be 
found for miles around. There was not a resource of her 
ingenuity she had not employed for years back to bring 
these refractory subjects into the pale of a respectable 
tenantry. Every process of the law had been essayed 
in turn. They had been hunted down by the police, 
unroofed and turned into the wide bog ; their chattels 
had been " canted," and themselves — a last resource — 
cursed from the altar; but, with that strange tenacity 
that pertains to life where- there is little to live for, these 
creatures survived all modes of persecution, and came back 
into their ruined hovels to defy the law and beard the 
Church, and went on living — in some strange, mysterious 
way of their own — an open challenge to all political 
economy, and a sore puzzle to The Times'^ commissioner 
when he came to report on the condition of the cottier in 
Ireland. 

At certain seasons of county excitement — such as an 
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I see the police have not yet come down. I wiU go on in 
front and ask the way to Croghan." 

There was that sort of peril in the adventure now that 
stimulated Nina and excited her; and as they stoutly 
wended their way through the crowd, she was far from 
insensible to the looks of admiration that were bent on her 
froip every side. 

" What are they saying ? " asked she ; " I do not know 
their language." 

"It is Irish/* said he; "they are talking of your 
beauty." 

" I should so like to follow their words," said she, with 
the smile of one to whom such homage had ever its charm. 

" That wild-looking fellow, that seemed to utter an 
imprecation, has just pronounced a fervent blessing ; what 
he has said was, ' May every glance of your eye be a candle 
to light you to glory.* " 

A half-insolent laugh at this conceit was all Nina's 
acknowledgment of it. Short greetings and good wishes 
were now rapidly exchanged between Donogan and the 
people, as the little party made their way through the 
crowd — ^the men standing bareheaded, and the women 
uttering words of admiration, some even crossing them- 
selves piously, at sight of such loveliness, as, to them, 
recalled the ideal of all beauty. 

" The police are to be here at one o'clock," said 
Donogan, translating a phrase of one of the bystanders. 

" And is there anything for them to seize on ? " asked 
she. 
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" No ; but they can level the cabins," cried he, bitteriy. 
" We have no more right to shelter than to food.** 

Moody and sad, he walked along at the pony*s head, 
and did not speak another word till they had left the 
village far behind them. 

Larry, as usual, had found something to interest him, 
and dropped behind in the village, and they were 
alone. 

A passing countryman, to whom Donogan addressed a 
few words in Irish, told them that a short distance from 
Groghan they could stable the pony at a small '^ shebeen.*' 

On reaching this, Nina, who seemed to have accepted 
Donogan's companionship without further question, directed 
him to unpack the carriage and take out her easel and her 
drawing materials. "You'll have to carry these — fortu-^ 
jiately not very far, though,*' said she, smiling, " and then 
you*ll have to come back here and fetch this basket.*' 

" It is a very proud slavery — command me how you 
will,'* muttered he, not without emotion. 

" That,*' continued she, pointing to the basket, *' con- 
tains my breakfast, and luncheon or dinner, and I invite 
you to be my guest.** 

** And I accept with rapture. Oh ! ** cried he, pas- 
sionately, " what whispered to my heart this morning that 
this would be the happiest day of my life.** 

" If so fate has scarcely been generous to you.** And 
her lip curled half-superciliously as she spoke. 

**I*d not say that. I have lived amidst great hopes, 
many of them dashed, it is true, by disappointment ; but 
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who that has been cheered by glorious day-dreams has not 
tasted moments at least of exquisite bliss ? " 

"I don't know that I have much sympathy with 
political ambitions/' said she, pettishly. 

"Have you tasted — ^have you tried them? Do you 
know what it is to feel the heart of a nation throb and 

beat ? to know that all that love can do to purify and 

elevate, can be exercised for the countless thousands of 
one's own race and lineage, and to think that long after 
men have forgotten your name, some heritage of freedom 
will survive to say that there once lived one who loved his 
country ? " 

" This is very pretty enthusiasm." 

" Oh, how is it that you, who can stimulate one's heart 
to such confessions, know nothing of the sentiment ? " 

" I have my ambitions," said she, coldly — almost sternly. 

" Let me hear some of them." 

" They are not like yours, though they are perhaps just 
£Cs impossible." She spoke in a broken, unconnected 
manner, like one who was talking aloud the thoughts that 
came laggingly ; then with a sudden earnestness she said, 
" I'll tell you one of them. It's to catch the broad bold 
light that has just beat on the old castle there, and brought 
out all its rich tints of greys and yellows in such a glorious 
wealth of colour. Place mv easel here, under the trees ; 
spread that rug for yourself to lie on. No — you won't 
have it ? Well, fold it neatly, and place it there for my 
feet : very nicely done. And now, Signer Ribello, you may 
unpack that basket and arrange our breakfast, and when 
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you have done all these, throw yourself down on the grass, 
and either tell me a pretty story, or recite some nice verses 
for me, or be otherwise amusing and agi^eeable." 

** Shall I do what will best please myself? If so, it will 
be to lie here and look at you." 

" Be it so," said she, with a sigh. " I have always 
thought, in looking at them, how Saints are bored by being 
worshipped — it adds fearfully to martyrdom, but happily, I 
am used to it. * Oh, the vanity of that girl ! * Yes, sir, 
say it out : tell her frankly that if she has no friend to 
caution her against this besetting wile, that you will be 
that friend. Tell her that whatever she has of attraction is 
spoiled and marred by this self-consciousness, and that just 
as you are a rebel without knowing it, so should she be 
charming and never suspect it. Is not that coming nicely," 
said she, pointing to the drawing ; '^ see how that tender 
light is carried down from those grey walls to the banks 
beneath, and dies away in that little pool, where the 
faintest breath of air is rustling. Don't look at me, sir, 
look at my drawing." 

*' True, there is no tender light there," muttered he, 
gazing at her eyes, where the enormous size of the pupils 
had given a character of steadfast brilliancy, quite indepen- 
dent of shape, or size, or colour. 

" You know very little about it," said she, saucily ; 
then, bending over the drawing, she said, " That middle 
distance wants a bit of colour : you shall aid me here." 

"How am I to aid you?" asked he, in sheer 
simplicity. 
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*' I mean that you should be that bit of colour, there. 
Take my scarlet cloak, and perch yourself yonder on that 
low rock. A few minutes will do. Was there ever immor- 
tality so cheaply purchased ! Your biographer shall tell 
that you were the figure in that famous sketch — ^what will 
be called, in the cant of art, one of Nina Eostalergi's 
earliest and happiest efforts. There, now, dear Mr. Donogan, 
do as you are bid." 

"Do you know the Greek ballad, where a youth 
remembers that the word ' dear ' has been coupled with his 
name — a passing courtesy, if even so much, but enough to 
light up a whole chamber in his heart ? " 

" I know nothing of Greek ballads. How does it go ? " 

" It is a simple melody, in a low key." And he sang, 
in a deep but tremulous voice, to a very plaintive air, — 

I took her band within my own, 

I drew her gently nearer, 
And whispered almost on her cheek, 

" Oh, wonld that I were dearer." 
Dearer 1 No, that's not mj prayer : 

A stranger, e'en the merest. 
Might chance to hare some value there ; 

But I wonld be the dearest. 

" What had he done to merit such a hope ? " said she, 
haughtily. 

" Loved her — only loved her ! " 

" What value you men must attach to this gift of your 
affection, when it can nourish such thoughts as these ! 
Your very wilfulness is to win us — is not that your 
theory ? I expect horn the man who offers me his heart 
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that he means to share with me his own power and his own 
ambition — ^to make me the partner of a station that is to 
give me some pre-eminence I had not known before, nor 
could gain nnaided.*' 

" And you would call that marrying for love ? " 

** Why not ? Who has such a claim upon my life as 
he who makes the life worth liying for ? Did you hear 
that shout ? " 

'' I heard it," said he, striding still to listen. 

" It came from the village. What can it mean ? " 

" It's the old war-cry of the houseless," said he, mourn- 
fully. " It's a note we are well used to here. I must go 
down to learn. I'll be back presently." 

'^ You are not going into danger ? " said she ; and her 
cheek grew pajer as she spoke. 

" And if I were, who is to care lor it ? " 

" Have you no mother, sister, sweetheart ? " 

" No, not one of the three. Good-by." 

" But if I were to say— stay ? " 

"I should still go. To have your love, I'd sacrifice 

even my honour. Without it " he threw up his arms 

despairingly and rushed away. 

^' These are the men whose tempers compromise us," 
said she, thoughtfully. " We come to accept their violence 
as a reason, and take mere impetuosity for an argument. 
I am glad that he did not shake my resolution. There, 
that was another shout, but it seemed in joy. There was 
a ring of gladness in it. Now for my sketch." And she 
^ re-seated herself before her easel. '^ He shall see when he 
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comes back how diligently I have worked, and how small a 
share anxiety has had in my thoughts. The one thing 
men are not proof agaiust is our independence of them." 
And thus talking in broken septences to herself, she went 
on rapidly with her drawing, occasionally stopping to gaze 
on it, and humming some old Italian ballad to herself. 
" His Greek air was pretty. Not that it was Greek ; 
these fragments of melody were left behind them by the 
Venetians, who, in all lust of power, made songs about 
contented poverty and humble joys. I feel intensely 
hungry, and if my dangerous guest does not return soon I 
shall have to breakfast alone,— another way of showing 
him how little his fate has interested me. My foreground 
here does want that bit of colour. Why does he not come 
back ? " As she rose to look at her drawing, the sound of 
somebody running attracted her attention, and turning, 
she saw it was her foot-page LaiTy coming at full speed. 

" What is it, Larry? What has happened?" asked 
she. 

" You are to go — as fast as you can," said he : which 
being for him a longer speech than usual, seemed to have 
exhausted him. 

" Go where ? and why ? " 

" Yes," said he, with a stolid look, " you are." 

** I am to do what ? Speak out, boy ! Who sent you 
here ? " 

" Yes," said he, again. 

" Are they in trouble yonder ? Is there fighting at 
the village ? " 
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** No." And he shook his head, as though he said so 
Tegretfully. 

** Will you tell me what you mean, boy ? " 

" The pony is ready ? " said he, as he stooped down 
to pack away the things in the basket. 

^' Is that gentleman coming back here — that gentleman 
• whom you saw with me ? " 

*' He is gone ; he got away." And here he laughed in a 
malicious way, that was more puzzling even than his words. 

" And am I to go back home at once ? " 

" Yes," replied he, resolutely. 

" Do you know why — for what reason ? " 

" I do." 

" Come, like a good boy, tell me, and you shall have 
this." And she drew a piece of silver from her purse, 
and held it temptingly before him. " Why should I go 
back, now?" , 

" Because," muttered he, " because " and it was 

plain, from the glance in his eyes, that the bribe had 
engaged all his faculties. 

*' So, then, you will not tell me ? " said she, replacing 
the money in her purse. 

'' Yes," said he, in a despondent tone. 

" You can have it still, Larry, if you will but say who 
sent you here." 

*' He sent me," was the answer. 

" Who was he ? Do you mean the gentleman who 
came here with me ? " A nod assented to this. " And 
what did he tell you to say to me ? " 
VOL. n. 25 
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" Yes," said he, with a puzzled look, as though 
once more the confusion of his thoughts was mastering 
him. 

" So, then, it is that you will not tell me ? '* said she,, 
angrily. He made no answer, hut went on packing the 
plates in the basket. '^ Leave those there, and go and 
fetch me some water from the spring yonder." And she 
gave him a jug as she spoke, and now she re-seated herself 
on the grass. He obeyed at once, and returned speedily 
with the water. 

" Come now, Larry," said she kindly to him. " I'm 
sure you mean to be a good boy. You shall breakfast 
with me. Get me a cup, and I'll give you some milk ; 
here is bread and cold meat." 

" Yes," muttered Larry, whose mouth was already too 
much engaged for speech. 

" You will tell me by-and-by what they were doing at 
the village, and what that shouting meant, — won't you ? " 

" Yes," said he, with a nod. Then suddenly bending- 
his head to listen, he rdotioned with his hand to keep 
silence, and after a long breath said, " They're coming." 

" Who are coming ? " asked she, eagerly ; but at the 
same instant a man emerged from the copse below the hill^ 
followed by several others, whom she saw by their dress 
and equipment to belong to the constabulary. 

Approaching with his hat in his hand, and with that 
air of servile civiUty which marked him, old Gill addressed 
her. " If it's not displazin' to ye, Mies, we want to ax 
you a few questions," said he. 
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" You have no right, sir, to make any such request/' 
said she, with a haughty air. 

" There was a man with you, my lady,'* he went on, 
" as you drove through Cruhan, and we want to know 
where he is now." 

" That concerns you, sir, and not me." 

" Mayhe it does,' my lady," said he with a grin ; " hut 
I suppose you know who you were travelling with ? " 

" You evidently don't remember, sir, whom you are 
talking to." 

'* The law is the law. Miss, and there's none of us 
above it," said he, half-defiantly; "and when there's some 
hundred pounds on a man's head there's few of us such 
fools as to let him slip through our fingers." 

" I don't understand you, sir, nor do I care to 
do so." 

" The sergeant there has a warrant against him," said 
he, in a whisper he intended to be confidential ; " and it's 
not to do anything that your ladyship would think rude 
that I came up myself. There's how it is now," muttered 
he, still lower. *' They want to search the luggage, and 
examine the baskets there, and maybe, if you don't object, 
they'd look through the carriage." 

''And if I should object to this insult?" broke 
she in. 

" Faix, I believe," said he, laughing, "they'd do it all 
the same. Eight hundred — ^I think it's eight — isn't to be 
made any day of the year ! " 

" My uncle is a justice of the peace, Mr. Gill ; and 
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you know if he will suffer such an outrage to go un- 
punished.'* 

'^ There's the more reason that a justice shouldn't harbour 
a Fenian, Miss," said he, boldly ; " as he'll know when he 
sees the search-warrant." 

" Get ready the carriage, Larry," said she, turning 
contemptuously away, " and follow me towards the 
village." 

" The sergeant. Miss, would like to say a word or two," 
said Gill, in his accustomed voice of servility. 

'* I will not speak with him," said she proudly, and swept 
past him. 

The constables stood to one side, and saluted in military 
fashion as she passed down the hill. There was that in her 
queenb'ke gesture and carriage that so impressed them, the 
men stood as though on parade. 

Slowly and thoughtfully as she sauntered along, her 
thoughts turned to Donogan. Had he escaped ? was the 
idea that never left her. The presence of these men here 
seemed to favour that impression ; but there might be 
others on his track, and if so, how in that wild bleak space 
was he to conceal himself ? A single man moving miles 
away on the bog could be seen. There was no covert, no 
shelter anywhere! What an interest did his fate now 
suggest, and yet a moment back she believed herself 
indifferent to him. " Was he aware of his danger," thought 
she, " when he lay there talking carelessly to me ? was 
that recklessness the bravery of a bold man who despised 
peril ? " And if so, what stuff these souls were made of! 
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These were not of the Kearney stamp^ that needed to be 
stimulated and goaded to any effort in life ; nor like Atlee, 
the fellow who relied on trick and knavery for snccess ; 
still less snch as Walpole, self-worshippers and triflers. 
" Yes," said she aloud, " a woman might feel that with 
such a man at her side the battle of life need not affright 
her. He might venture too far,— he might aspire to much 
that was beyond his reach, and strive for the impossible ; . 
but that grand bold spirit would sustain him, and carry 
him through all the smaller storms of life; and such a man 
might be a hero, even to her, who saw him daily. These 
are the dreamers, as we call them,'' said she. ''How 
strange it would be if they should prove the realists, and 
that it was we should be the mere shadows ! If these be 
the men who move empires and make history, how doubly 
ignoble are we in our contempt of them.'' And then she 
bethought her what a different faculty was that great faith 
that these men had in themselves from common vanity ; 
and in this way she was led again to compare Donogan and 
Walpole. 

She reached the village before her little carriage had 
overtaken her, and saw that the people stood about in 
groups and knots. A depressing silence prevailed over 
them, and they rarely spoke above a whisper. The same 
respectful greeting, however, which welcomed her before 
met her again ; and as they lifted their hats, she saw, 
or thought she saw, that they looked on her with a more 
tender interest. Several policemen moved about through 
the crowd, who, though they saluted her respectfully, could 
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not refrain from scrutinizing her appearance and watching 
her as she went. With that air of haughty self-possession 
which well became her — for it was no afifectation — she s^ept 
proudly along, resolutely determined not to utter a word, or 
even risk a question as to the way. 

Twice she turned to see if her pony were coming, and 
then resumed her road. Frpm the excited air and rapid 
gestures of the police, as they hurried from place to place, 
she could guess that up to this Donogan had not been 
captured. Still, it seemed hopeless that concealment in 
such a place could be accomplished. 

As she gained the little stream that divided the village, 
she stood for a moment uncertain, when a countrywoman, 
as it were divining her diflSculty, said, "If you'll cross 
over the bridge, my lady, the path will bring you out on 
the high-road." 

As Nina turned to thank her, the woman looked up 
from her task of washing in the river, and made a gesture 
with her hand towards the bog. Slight as the action was, 
it appealed to that Southern intelligence that reads a sign 
even faster than a word. Nina saw that the woman meant 
to say Donogan had escaped, and once more she said, 
" Thank you — from my heart I thank you ! " 

Just as she emerged upon the high-road, her pony and 
carriage came up. A sergeant of police was, however, 
in waiting beside it, who, saluting her respectfully, said, 
" There was no disrespect meant to you, Miss, by our search 
of the carriage — our duty obliged us to do it. We have a 
warrant to apprehend the man that was seen with you this 
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morning, and it's only that we know who you are, and where 
you come from, prevents us from asking' you to come before 
our chief." 

He presented his arm to assist her to her place as 
he spoke ; but she declined the help, and, without even 
noticing him in any way, arranged her rugs and wraps 
fljound her, took the reins, and, motioning Larry to his 
place, drove on; 

" Is my drawing safe — ^have all my brushes and pencils 
heen put in ? " asked she after a while. But already Larry 
had taken his leave, and she could see him as he flitted 
across the bog to catch her by some short-cut. 

That strange contradiction by which a woman can 
journey alone and in safety through the midst of a country 
only short of open insurrection, filled her mind as she 
went, and thinking of it in every shape and fashion 
occupied her for miles of the way. The desolation, far as 
the eye could reach, was complete — there was not a habita- 
tion, not a human thing, to be seen. The dark brown 
desert faded away in the distance into low-lying clouds, 
the only break to the dull uniformity being some stray 
^' clamp," as it is called, of turf, left by the owners from 
«ome accident of season or bad weather, and which loomed 
oat now against the sky Uke a vast fortress. 

This long, long day — for so without any weariness she 
felt it — was now in the afternoon, and already long 
shadows of these turf-mounds stretched their giant-limbs 
:across the waste. Nina, who had eaten nothing since at 
*early morning, felt faint and hungry. She halted her 
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pony^ and taking out some bread and a bottle of milk, 
proceeded to make a frugal luncheon. The complete 
loneliness, the perfect silence, in which even the rattling^ 
of the harness as the pony shook himself made itself 
felt, gave something of solemnity to the moment, a» 
the young girl sat there and gazed half terrified 
around her. 

As she looked, she thought she saw something pass 
from one turf-clamp to the other, and, watching closely, 
she could distinctly detect a figure crouching near the 
ground, and, after some minutes, emerging into the open 
space, again to be hid by some vast turf-mound. There,, 
now — there could not be a doubt — ^it was a man, and' he 
was waving his handkerchief as a signal. It was Donogan 
himself — she could recognize him well. Clearing the long^ 
drains at a bound, and with a speed that vouched for perfect 
training, he came rapidly forward, and, leaping the wide 
trench, alighted at last on the road beside her. 

" I have watched you for an hour, and, but for this, 
lucky halt, I should not have overtaken you after all," 
cried he, as he wiped his brow and stood panting 
beside her. 

" Do you know that they are in pursuit of you ? " cried 
she, hastily. 

" I know it all. I learned it before I reached the 
village, and in time — only in time — ^to make a circuit and 
reach the bog. Once there, I defy the best of them.** 

"They have what they call a warrant to search for 
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I know that, too," cried he. "No, no ! ** said he, 
passionately, as she offered him a drink. " Let me have 
it from the cap you have drank from. It may be the last 
favour I shall ever ask you — don't refuse me this ! '* 

She touched the glass slightly with her lips, and handed 
it to him with a smile. 

" What peril would I not brave for this ! " cried he, 
with a wild ecstasy. 

" Can you not venture to return with me ? '* said she, 
in some confusion, for the bold gleam of his gaze now half 
abashed her. 

" No. That would be to compromise others as well as 
myself. I must gain Dublin how I can. There I shall 
be safe against all pursuit. I have come back for nothing 
but disappointment," added he, sorrowfully. " This 
country is not ready to rise — ^they are too many-minded 
for a common effort. The men like Wolfe Tone are not 
to be found amongst us now, and to win freedom you must 
dare the felony." 

"Is it not dangerous to delay so long here ? " asked 
she, looking around her with anxiety. 

" So it is — and I will go. Will you keep this for me ? " 
said he, placing a thick and much-worn pocket-book in 
her hands. " There are papers there would risk far better 
heads than mine ; and if I should be taken, these must 
not be discovered. It may be, Nina— oh, forgive me 
if I say your name ! but it is such joy to me to utter 
it once — it may be that you should chance to hear 
some word whose warning might save me. If so, and 
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if you would deign to write to me, youll find three, 
if not four, addresses, under any of which you could safely 
write to me." 

" I shall not forget. Good fortune be with you. 
Adieu ! " 

She held out her hand ; but he bent over it, and kissed 
it rapturously ; and when he raised his head, his eyes were 
streaming, and his cheeks deadly pale. " Adieu ! " said 
she, again. 

He tried to speak, but no sound came from his lips ; 
and when, after she had driven some distance away, 
she turned to look after him, he Was standing on the same 
spot in the road, his hat at his foot, where it had fallen 
when he stooped to kiss her hand. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 
THE RETURN. 

Kate Keabney was in the act of sending out scouts and 
messengers to look out for Nina, whose long absence had 
begun to alarm her, when she heard that she had returned 
and was in her room. 

*' What a fright you have given me, darling ! " said 
Kate, as she threw her arms about her, and kissed her 
affectionately. " Do you know how late you are ? " 

" No ; I only know how tired I am.'* 

"What a long day of fatigue you must have gone 
through. Tell me of it all ? *' 

" Tell me rather of yours. You have had the great 
Mr. Walpole here : is it not so ? " 

" Yes ; he is still here — ^he has graciously given us 
another day, and will not leave till to-morrow night.*' 

" By what good fortune have you been so favoured as 
this ? " 

" Ostensibly to finish a long conversation or conference 
with papa, but really and truthfully I suspect to meet 
Mdlle. Kostalergi, whose absence has piqued him." 
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" Yes ; piqued is the word. It is the extreme of the 
pain he is capahle of feeling. What has he said of it ? " 

" Nothing beyond the polite regrets that courtesy could 
express, and then adverted to something else." 

" With an abruptness that betrayed preparation ? " 

" Perhaps so." 

" Not perhaps, but certainly so. Vanity such as his 
has no variety. It repeats its moods over and over : but 
why do we talk of him ? I have other things to tell you 
of. You know that man who came here with Dick. That 
Mr. " 

" I know^-I know," cried the other, hurriedly, "what 
of him ? " ' 

" He joined me this morning, on my way through the 
bog, and drove with me to Cruhan." 

" Indeed ! " muttered Kate, thoughtfully. 

" A strange, wayward, impulsive sort Of creature — un- 
like anyone — interesting from his strong convictions " 

" Did he convert you to any of his opinions, Nina ? " 

" You mean, make a rebel of me. No ; for the simple 
reason that I had none to surrender. I do not know what 
is wrong here, nor what people would say was right." 

" You are aware, then, who he is ? " 

" Of course I am. I was on the terrace that night 
when your brother told you he was Donogan — ^the famous 
Fenian Donogan. The secret was not intended for me,, 
but I kept it all the same, and I took an interest in the 
man from the time I heard it." 

" You told him then that you knew who he was ? " 
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'* To be sure I did, and we are fast friends already ; but 
let me go on with my narrative. Some excitement, some 
show of disturbance at Gruhan persuaded him that what 
he called — I don't know why — the Crowbar Brigade was at 
work, and that the people were about to be turned adrift 
on the world by the landlord, and hearing a wild shout 
from the viUage, he insisted on going back to learn what 
it might mean. He had not left} me long, when your late 
stew;ard. Gill, came up with several policemen, to search 
for the convict Donogan. They had a warrant to appre- 
hend him, and some information as to where he had been 
housed and sheltered.'' 

" Here— with us ? " 

** Here — with you ! Gill knew it all. This, then, 
was the reason for that excitement we had seen in the 
village — the people had heard the police were coming, but 
for what they knew not ; of course the only thought was 
for their own trouble." 

*' Has he escaped ? Is he safe ? " 

'^ Safe so far, that I last saw him on the wide bog, 
some eight miles away from any human habitation ; but 
where he is to turn to, or who is to shelter him, I cannot 
say." 

" He told you there was a price upon his head ? " 

" Yes, some hundred pounds, I forget how much, but he 
asked me yesterday if I did not feel tempted to give him 
up and earn the reward." 

Eate leaned her head upon her hand, and seemed lost 
in thought. 
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** They will scarcely dare to come and search for him 
here," said she ; and, after a pause, added, " And yet I 
suspect that the chief constable, Mr. Curtis, owes, or 
thinks he owes us a grudge; he might not be sorry to 
pass this slight upon papa." And she pondered for some 
time over the thought. 

" Do you think he can escape ? " asked Nina, eagerly. 

'' Who, Donogan ? " 

" Of course— Donogan." 

**Yes, I suspect he will; these men have popular 
feeling with them, even amongst many who do not share 
their opinions. Have you lived long enough amongst us, 
Nina, to know that we all hate the law ? In some shape 
or other it represents to the Irish mind a tyranny." 

'* You are Greeks without their acuteness," said 
Nina. 

'* I'll not say that," said Kate, hastily. *' It is true I 
know nothing of your people, but I think I could aver 
that for a shrewd calculation of the cost of a venture, for 
knowing when caution and when daring will best succeed, 
the Irish peasant has scarcely a superior anywhere." 

" I have heard much of his caution this very morning," 
said Nina, superciliously. 

"You might have heard far more of his recklessness, 
if Donogan cared to tell of it," said Kate, with irritation. 
"It is not English squadrons and batteries he is called 
alone to face, he has to meet English gold, that tempts 
poverty, and English corruption, that begets treachery 
and betrayal. The one stronghold of the Saxon here is 
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the informer, and mind, I, who tell yon this, am no 
rebel. I would rather live under English law, if English 
law would not ignore Irish feeling, than I'd accept that 
heaven knows what of a government Fenianism could 
give us.*' 

" I care nothing for all this, I don't well know if I can 
follow it ; but I do know that I'd like this man to escape. 
He gave me this pocket-book, and told me to keep it safely. 
It contains some secrets that would compromise people 
that none suspect, and it has besides some three or four 
addresses to which I could write with safety if I saw cause 
to warn him of any coming danger." 

" And you mean to do this ? " 

" Of course I do ; I feel an interest in this man. I 
like him. I like his adventurous spirit. I like that 
ambitious daring to do or to be something beyond the herd 
around him. I like that readiness he shows to stake his 
life on an issue. His enthusiasm inflames his whole nature. 
He vulgarizes such fine gentlemen as Mr. Walpole, and 
such poor pretenders as Joe Atlee, and, indeed, your 
brother, Kate." 

" I will suffer no detraction of Dick Kearney," said 
Kate, resolutely. 

" Give me a cup of tea, then, and I shall be more 
mannerly, for I am quite exhausted, and I am afraid my 
temper is not proof against starvation." 

" But you will come down t6 the drawing-room, they 
are all so eager to see you," said Kate, caressiugly. 

" No ; I'll have my tea and go to bed, and I'll dream 
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that Mr. Donogan has been made King of Ireland, and 
made an offer to share the throne with me." 

" Your Majesty's tea shall be served at once," said 
Kate, as she curtsied deeply and withdrew. 
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CHAPTER X. 

''0'8HEA*S BARN." 

Thebe were many more pretentious houses than ** 0' Shea's 
Bam." It would have been easy enough to discover larger 
rooms and finer furniture, more numerous servants and 
more of display in all the details of life; but for an air of 
quiet comfort, for the certainty of meeting with every 
material enjoyment that people of moderate fortune aspire 
to, it stood unrivalled. 

The rooms were airy and cheerful, with flowers in 
summer, as they were well heated and well lighted in 
winter. The most massive-looking but luxurious old arm- 
chairs, that modern taste would have repudiated for ugli- 
ness, abounded everywhere; and the four cumbrous but 
comfortable seats that stood around the circular dinner- 
table — and it was a matter of principle with Miss Betty 
that the company should never be more numerous — only 
needed speech to have told of traditions of conviviality for 
very nigh two centuries back. 

As for a dinner at "the Barn,*' the whole countyside 
confessed that they never knew how it was that Miss Betty's 
VOL. II. 26 
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salmon was ''curdier" and her mountain mutton more 
tender, and her woodcocks racier and of higher flavour 
than any one else's. Her brown sherry you might have 
equalled — she liked the colour and the heavy taste — ^but I 
defy you to match that marvellous port which came in with 
the cheese, and as little, in these days of light Bordeaux, 
that stout-hearted Sneyd's claret, in its ancient decanter, 
whose delicately fine neck seemed fashioned to retain the 
bouquet. 

The most exquisite compliment that a courtier ever 
uttered could not have given Miss Betty the same pleasure 
as to hear one of her guests request a second slice off '' the 
haunch." This was, indeed, a flattery that appealed to her 
finest sensibilities, and, as she herself carved, she knew 
how to reward that appreciative man with fat. 

Never was the virtue of hospitality more se]^-)*ewarding 
than in her case ; and the discriminating individual who 
iite with gusto, and who never associated the wrong condi- 
ment with his food, found favour in her eyes, and was sure 
of re-invitation. 

Fortune had rewarded her with one man of correct taste 
and exquisite palate as a diner-out. This was the parish 
priest, the Bev. Luke Delany, who had been educated 
abroad, and whose natural gifts had been improved by 
French and Italian experiences. He was a small little 
meek man, with closely-cut black hair and eyes of the 
darkest; scrupulously neat in dress, and, by his ruffles 
and buckled shoes at dinner, affecting something of the 
Brbb^ in his appearance. To such as associated the Catholic 
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priest with coarse manners, vulgar expressions, or violent 
sentiments, Father Luke, with his low voice, his well- 
chosen words, and his universal moderation, was a stand- 
ing rebuke ; and many an English tourist who met him 
came away with the impression of the gross calumny that 
associated this man's order with under-bred habits and 
disloyal ambitions. He spoke little, but he was an admi- 
rable listener, and there was a sweet encouragement in the 
bland nod of his head, and a racy appreciation in the bright 
twinkle of his humorous eye, that the prosiest talker found 
irresistible. 

There were times, indeed, — stirring intervals of politi- 
cal excitenfient — when Miss Betty would have liked more 
hardihood and daring in her ghostly counsellor ; but heaven 
help the man who would have ventured on the open avowal 
of such opinion or uttered a word in disparagement of 
Father Luke. 

It was in that snug dinner-room I have glanced at that 
a party of four sat over their wine. They had dined 
admirably, a bright wood-fire blazed on the hearth, and the 
scene was the emblem of comfort and quiet conviviality. 
Opposite Miss O'Shea sat Father Delany, and on either 
side of her her nephew Gorman and Mr. Balph Miller, in 
whose honour the present dinner was given. 

The Bomish bishop of the diocese had vouchsafed a 
guarded and cautious approval of Mr. Miller's views, and 
secretly instructed Father Delany to learn as much more as 
he conveniently could of the learned gentleman's intentions 
before ^committing himself to a pledge of hearty support. 
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" I will give him a good dinner," said Miss O'Shea, 
" and some of the '45 claret, and if you cannot get his 
sentiments out of him after that, I wash my hands of 
him." 

Father Delany accepted his share of the task, and 
assuredly Miss Betty did not fail on her part. 

The conversation had turned principally on the coming 
election, and Mr. Miller gave a flourishing account of his 
success as a canvasser, and even went the length of doubt- 
ing if any opposition would be ofiered to him. 

"Ain't you and young Kearney going on the same 
ticket?" asked Gorman, who was too new to Ireland 
to understand the nice distinctions of party. 

" Pardon me," said Miller, " we differ essentially. We 
want a government in Ireland — the Nationalists want none. 
We desire order by means of timely concessions and 
judicious boons to the people. They want disorder — the 
display of gross injustice — content to wait for a scramble, 
and see what can come of it." 

" Mr. Miller's friends, besides," interposed Father Luke, 
"would defend the Church and protect the Holy Father,". 
— and this was said with a half interrogation. 

Miller coughed twice, and said, " Unquestionably. We 
have shown our hand already — look what we have done 
with the Established Church." 

" You need not be proud of it," cried Miss Betty. " Jf 
you wanted to get rid of the crows why didn't you pull down 
the rookery ? " 

" At least they don't caw so loud as they used," said the 
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priest, smiling; and Miller exchanged delighted glances 
with him for his opinion. 

" I want to be rid of them, root and branch," said Miss 
Betty.^ 

" If you will vouchsafe us, ma'am, a little patience. 
Eome was not built in a day. The next victory of our 
Church must be won by the downfall of the English estab- 
lishment. Ain't I right, Father Luke ! " 

"I am not quite clear about that," said the priest, 
cautiously. " Equality is not the safe road to supre- 
macy." 

*' What was that row over towards Croghan Castle this 
morning?" asked Gorman, who was getting wearied with 
a discussion he could not follow. '* I saw the constabulary 
going in force there this afternoon." 

" They were in pursuit of the celebrated Dan Donogan," 
said Father Luke. " They say he was seen at Moate." 

" They say more than that," said Miss Betty. " They 
say that he is stopping at Kilgobbin Castle I " 

" I suppose to conduct young Kearney's election," said 
Miller, laughing. 

"And why should they hunt him down?" asked 
Gorman. " What has he done ? " 

" He's a Fenian — a Head-centre — a man who wants to 
revolutionize Ireland," replied Miller. 

" And destroy the Church," chimed in the priest. 

" Humph ! " muttered Gorman, who seemed to imply, 
Is this all you can lay to his charge ? " Has he escaped? " 
ftsked he, suddenly. 
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'* Up to this he has," said Miller. " I was talking to 
the constabulary chief this afternoon, and he told me that 
the fellow is sure to be apprehended. He has taken to the 
open bog, and there are eighteen in full cry after him. 
There is a search-warrant too arrived, and they mean to 
look him up at Kilgobbin Castle." 

" To search Kilgobbin Castle, do you mean ? " asked 
Gorman. 

" Just so. It will be, as I perceive you think it, a great 
offence to Mr. Kearney, and it is not impossible that his 
temper may provoke him to resist it." 

" The mere rumour may materially assist his son's 
election," said the priest, slily. 

" Only with the party who have no votes. Father Luke,*' 
rejoined Miller. " That precarious popularity of the mob 
is about the most dangerous enemy a man can have in 
Ireland." 

"You are right, sir," said the pri«st, blandly. " The 
real favour of this people is only bestowed on him who has 
gained the confidence of the clergy." 

"If that be true," cried Gorman, "upon my oath I 
think you are worse off here than in Austria. There, at 
least, we are beginning to think without the permission of 
the Church." 

"Let us have none of your atheism here, young man," 
broke in his aunt, angrily. " Such sentiments have never 
been heard in this room before." 

" If I apprehend Lieut. Gorman aright," interposed 
Father Luke, " he only refers to the late movement of the 
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Austrian Empire with reference to the Concordat, on which, 
amongst religious men, there are two opinions." 

" No, no, you mistake me altogether," rejoined Gor- 
man. " What I mean was, that a man can read, and talk, 
and think in Austria without the leave of the priest ; that 
be can marry, and if he like, he can die without his assist- 
ance." 

" Gorman, you are a beast," said the old lady, " and if 
you lived here you would be a Fenian." 

" You're wrong too, aunt," replied he. " I'd crush 
those fellows to-morrow if I was in power here." 

" Mayhap the game is not so easy as you deem it, ' 
interposed Miller. 

" Certainly it is not so easy when played as you do it 
here. You deal with your law-breakers only by the rule 
of legality : that is to say, you respect all the regulations 
of the game towards the men who play false. You have 
your cumbrous details, and your lawyers, and judges, and 
juries, and you cannot even proclaim a county in a state 
of siege without a bill in your blessed Parliament, and a 
basketful of balderdash about the liberty of the subject. 
Is it any wonder rebellion is a regular trade with you, and 
that men who don't like work, or business habits, take to 
it as a livelihood." 

" But have you never heard Curran's saying, young 
gentleman ? ' You cannot bring an indictment against a 
nation,' " said Miller. 

" I'd trouble myself little with indictments," replied 
Gorman. '* I'd break down the confederacy by spies y 
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I'd seize the fellows I knew to be guilty and hang 
them.'* 

*' Without evidence, without trial ? " 

" Very little of a trial, when I had once satisfied myself 
of the guilt.*' 

"Are you so certain that no innocent men might be 
brought to the scafibld ? " asked the priest, mildly. 

" No, I am not. I take it, as the world goes, very few 
of us go through life without some injustice or another. 
I'd do my best not to hang theiellows who didn't deserve 
it, but I own I'd be much more concerned about the 
millions who wanted to live peaceably than the few hundred 
rapscallions that were bent on troubling them." 

"I must say, sir," said the priest, "I am much 
more gratified to know that you are a Lieutenant of 
Lancers in Austria than a British Minister in Downing 
Street." 

"I have little doubt myself," said the other, laughing, 
" that I am more in my place ; but of this I am sure, that 
if we were as mealy-mouthed with our Croats and Slovacks 
as you are with your Fenians, Austria would soon go to 
pieces." 

" There is, however, a higher price on that man Dono- 
gan's head than Austria ever ofiered for a traitor," said 
Miller. 

"I know how you esteem money here," said Gorman, 
laughing. ** When all else fails you, you fall back upon 
it." 

" Why did I know nothing of these sentiments, young 
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man, before I asked you under my roof?]" said Miss Betty, 
in anger. 

" You need never to have known] )ihem now, aunt, if 
these gentlemen had not provoked them, nor indeed are they 
solely mine. I am only telling you what you would hear 
from any intelligent foreigner, even though he chanced to 
be a liberal in his own country.'* 

" Ah, yes," sighed the priest : "what the young gen- 
tleman says is too true. The Continent is alarmingly 
infqcted with such opinions as these." 

"Have you talked on politics with young Kearney," 
asked Miller. 

" He has had no opportunity," interposed Miss O'Shea. 
" My nephew will be three weeks here on Thursday next, 
and neither Matbew nor his son have called on him." 

" Scarcely neighbourlike that, I must say," cried 
Miller. 

" I suspect the fault lies on my side," said Gonnan 
boldly. " When I was little more than a boy, I was never 
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out of that house. The old man treated me like a son. 
All the more perhaps, as his own son was seldom at home, 
and the little girl Kitty certainly regarded me as a brother ; 
and though we had our fights and squabbles, we cried very 
bitterly at parting, and each of us vowed we should never 
like any one so much again. And now, after all, here am 
I three weeks, within two hours' ride of them, and my aunt 
insists that my dignity requires I should be first called on. 
Confound such dignity say I, if it lose me the best and the 
pleasantest friends I ever had in my life." 
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" I scarcely thought of your dignity, Gorman O'Shea," 
said the old lady, bridling, " though I did bestow some 
consideration on my own." 

"I'm very sorry for it, aunt; and I tell you fairly — 
and there's no unpoliteness in the confession — that when I 
asked ^ for my leave, Kilgobbin Castle had its place in my 
thoughts as well as O'Shea's Barn." 

" Why not say it out, young gentleman, and tell me 
that the real charm of coming here was to be within twelve 
miles of the Kearneys ?" 

" The merits of this house are very independent of 
contiguity," said the priest ; and as he eyed the claret in 
his glass, it was plain that the sentiment was an honest 
one. 

" Fifty-six wine, I should say," said Miller, as he laid 
down his glass. 

" Forty-five, if Mr. Barton be a man of his word," said 
the old lady, reprovingly. 

" Ah," sighed the priest, plaintively, "how rarely one 
meets these old full-bodied clarets now-a-days. The free 
admission of French wines has corrupted taste and impaired 
palate. Our cheap Gladstones have come upon us like uni- 
versal sufirage." 

" The masses, however, benefit," remarked Miller. 

" Only in the first moment of acquisition, and in the 
novelty of the gain," continued Father Luke, " and then 
they suflFer irreparably in the loss of that old guidance* 
which once directed appreciation when there was something 
to appreciate." 
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" We want the priest again, in fact/* broke in Gor- 
man. 

" You must admit they understand wine to perfection, 
though I would humbly hope, young gentleman," said the 
Father, modestly, " to engage your good opinion of them 
on higher grounds." 

" Give yourself no trouble in the matter. Father Luke," 
broke in Miss 6etty. " Gorman's Austrian lessons have 
placed him beyond your teaching." 

" My dear aunt, you are giving the Imperial Govern- 
ment a credit it never deserved. They taught me as a 
cadet to groom my horse and pipeclay my uniform, to be 
respectful to my corporal, and to keep my thumb on the 
seam of my trousers when the captain's eye was on me ; 
but as to what passed inside my mind, if I had a mind at 
all, or what I thought of Pope, Kaiser, or Cardinal, they 
no more cared to know it than the name of my sweetheart." 

" "What a blessing to that benighted country would be 
one liberal statesman ! " exclaimed Miller : " one man of 
the mind and capacity of our preisent Premier ! " 

" Heaven forbid ! " cried Gorman. " We have confu- 
sion enough, without the reflection of being governed by 
what ypu call here * healing measures. ' " 

^'I should like to discuss that pqjnt with you," said 
MiUer. 

" Not now, I beg," interposed Miss O'Shea. " Gt)rman, 
will you decant another bottle ? " 

" I believe I ought to protest against more wine," said 
the priest, in his most insinuating voice; ''but there are 
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occasions where the yielding to temptation conveys a moral 
lesson." 

" I suspect that I cultivate my nature a good deal in 
that fashion," said Gorman, as he opened a fresh bottle. 

" This is perfectly delicious," said Miller, as he sipped 
his glass ; " and if I could venture to presume so far, I 
would ask leave to propose a toast." 

" You have my permission, sir," said Miss Betty, with 
stateliness. 

" I drink, then," said be, reverently, " I drink to the 
long life, the good health, and the unbroken courage of the 
Holy Father." 

There was something peculiarly sly in the twinkle of 
the priest's black eye as he filled his bumper, and a twitch- 
ing motion of the corner of his mouth continued even as 
he said, " To the Pope." 

" The Pope," cried Gorman, as he eyed his wine — 

" Der Papst lebt herrlich in der Welt." % 

"What are you muttering there?" asked his aunt, 
fiercely. 

" The line of an old song, aunt, that tells us how his 
Holiness has a jolly time of it." 

" I fear me it must have been written in other days," 
said Father Luke. 

" There is no intention to desert or abandon him, I 
assure you," said Miller, addressing him in a loW but eager 
tone. "I could never — no Irishman could — ally himself 
to an Administration which should sacrifice the Holy See. 
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With the bigotry that prevails in England, the question 
requires most delicate handling ; and even a pledge cannot 
be given, except in language so vague and unprecise as to 
admit of many readings." 

"Why not bring in a Bill to give him a subsidy, a 
something per annum, or a round sum down?" cried 
Gorman. 

" Mr. Miller has just shown us that Exeter Hall might 
become dangerous. English intolerance is not a thing to 
be rashly aroused.'* 

"If I had to deal with him, I'd do as Bright proposed 
with your landlords here. I'd buy him out, give him a 
handsome sum for liis interest, and let him go." 

"And how would you deal with the Church, sir?" 
asked the priest. 

" I have not thought of that ; but I suppose one might 
put it into commission, as they say, or manage it by a 
Board, with a First Lord, like the Admiralty." 

" I will give you some tea, gentlemen, when you appear 
in the drawing-room," said Miss Betty, rising with dignity, 
as though her condescension in sitting so long with the 
party had been ill rewarded by her nephew's sentiments. 

The priest, however, ojQfered his arm, and the others 
followed as he left the room. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

AN EARLY GALLOP. 

Mathew Keabney had risen early, an unusual thing with 
him of late ; but he had some intention of showing his 
guest Mr. Walpole over the farm after breakfast, and was 
anxious to give some preliminary orders to have everything 
« ship-shape " for the inspection. 

To make a very disorderly and much-neglected Irish 
farm assume an air of discipline, regularity, and neatness 
at a moment's notice, was pretty much such an exploit as 
it would have been to muster an Indian tribe, and pass 
them before some Prussian martinet as a regiment of 
Guards. 

To make the ill-fenced and mis-shapen fields seem trim 
paddocks, wavering and serpentining furrows appear straight 
and regular lines of tillage, weed-grown fields look marvels 
of cleanliness and care, while the lounging and ragged 
population were to be passed off as a thriving and indus- 
trious peasantry, well paid and contented, were difficulties 
that Mr. Kearney did not propose to confront. Indeed, to 
do him justice, he thought there was a good deal of pedantic 
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and '^ model-farming humbug'' about all that English 
passion for neatness he had read of in public journals, and • 
as our fathers — better gentlemen, as he called them, and 
more hospitable fellows than any of us — had got on with- 
out steam-mowing and threshing, and bone-crushing, he 
thought we might farm our properties without being either 
blacksmiths or stokers. 

" God help us," he would say. " I suppose we'll be 
chewing our food by steam one of these days, and filling 
our stomachs by hydraulic pressure. But for my own part, 
I like something to work for me that I can swear at when 
it goes wrong. There's little use in cursing a cylinder." 

To have heard him amongst his labourers that morning, 
it was plain to see that they were not in the category of 
machinery. On one pretext or another, however, they had 
slunk away one by one, so that at last he found himself 
storming alone in a stubble-field, with no other companion 
than one of Kate's terriers. The sharp barking of this dog 
aroused him in the midst of his imprecations, and looking 
over the dry-stone wall that enclosed the field,^ he saw a 
horseman coming along at a sharp canter, and taking the 
fences as they came like a man in a hunting-field. He 
rode well, and was mounted upon a strong wiry hackney — 
a cross-bred horse, and of little moneyed value, but one of 
those active cats of horseflesh that a knowing hand can 
' appreciate. Now, little as Kearney liked the liberty of a 
man riding over his ditches and his turnips, when out of 
hunting season, his old love of good horsemanship made 
him watch the rider with interest and even pleasure. 
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" May I never ! " muttered he to himself, " if he's not 
coming at this wall." And as the enclosure in question 
was huilt of large jagged stones, without mortar, and fully 
four feet in height, the upper course being formed of a sort 
of coping in which the stones stood edgewise, the attempt 
did look somewhat rash. Not taking the wall where it was 
slightly hreached, and where some loose stones had fallen, 
the rider rode holdly at one of the highest portions, but 
where the ground was good on either side. 

" He knows what he's at ! " muttered Kearney, as the 
* horse came bounding over and alighted in perfect safety in 
the field. 

" Well done ! whoever you are," cried Kearney, 
delighted, as the rider removed his hat and turned 
round to salute him. 

" And don't you know me, sir ? " asked he. 

"Faith I do not," replied Kearney; "but somehow I 
think I know the chestnut. To be sure I do. There's 
the old mark on her knee, how ever she found the man 
who could throw her down. Isn't she Miss O'Shea's 
Kattoo ? " 

" That she is, sir, and I'm her nephew." 

" Are you ? " said Kearney, drily. 

The young fellow was so terribly pulled up by the 
unexpected repulse — more marked even by the look than 
the words of the other, that he sat unable to utter a 
syllable. " I had hoped, sir," said he at last, " that I 
had not outgrown your recollection, as I can promise none 
of your former kindness to me has outgrown mine." 
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" But it took you three weeks to recall it, all the same," 
said Kearney. 

" It is true, sir, I am very nearly so long here ; but 
my aunt,' whose guest I am, told me I must be called on 
first ; that — I'm sure I can't say for whose benefit it was 
supposed to be — I should not make the first visit: — in 
fact, there was some rule about the matter, and that I 
must not contravene it. And although I yiejded with 
a very bad grace, I was in a measure under orders, and 
dared not resist." 

" She told you, of course, that we were not on our old 
terms ; that there was a coldness between the families, and 
we had seen nothing of each other lately ? " 

" Not a word of it, sir." 

"Nor of any reason why you should not come here as 
of old ? " 

"None, on my honour; beyond this piece of stupid 
etiquette, I never heard of anything like a reason." 

" I am all the better pleased with my old neighbour," 
said Kearney, in his more genial tone. "Not, indeed, 
that I ought ever to have distrusted her, but for all 
that ■ Well, never mind," muttered he, as though 

debating the question with himself, and unable to decide 
it, " you are here now — eh ! You are here now." 

" You almost make me suspect, sir, that I ought not 
to be here now." 

" At all events, if you were waiting for me you wouldn't 
be here. Is not that true, young gentleman ? " 

" Quite true, sir, but not impossible to explain." 
VOL. n. 27 
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And he now flung himself to the ground, and with the 
rein over his arm, came up to Kearney's side. " I sup- 
pose, but for an accident, I should have gone on waiting 
for that visit you had no intention to make me, and can- 
vassing with myself how long you were taking to make 
up your mind to call on me, when I heard only last 
night that some noted rebel — ^I'll remember his name 
in a minute or two — Wjas seen in the neighbourhood, 
and that the police were on his track with a warrant, 
and even intended to search for him here." 

" In my house — ^in Kilgobbin Castle ? *' 

" Yes, here in your house, where, from a sure informa- 
tion, he had been harboured for some days. This fellow 
— a head-centre, or leader, with a large sum on his head — 
has, they say, got away; but the hope of j&nding some 
papers, some clue to him here, will certainly lead them 
to search the castle, and I thought I'd come over and 
apprise you of it at all events, lest the surprise should 
prove too much for your temper." 

" Do they forget I'm in the commission of the peace ? " 
said Kearney, in a voice trembling with passion. 

" You know far better than me how far party spirit 
tempers life in this country, and are better able to say 
whether some private intention to insult is couched under 
this attempt." 

" That's true," cried the old man, ever ready to regard 
himself as the object of some secret malevolence. '^ You 
cannot remember this rebel's name, can you ? " 

" It was Daniel something — ^that's all I know." 
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A long, fine whistle was Kearney's rejoinder, and after 
a second or two he said : '' I can trust you, Gorman ; and 
I may tell you they may be not so great fools as I took 
them for. Not that I was harbouring the fellow, mind 
you; but there came a college friend of Dick's here a 
few days back — ^a clever fellow he was, and knew Ireland 
well — and we called him Mr. Daniel, and it was but 
yesterday he left us and did not return. I have a notion 
now he was the head-centre they're looking for." 

" Do you know if he has left any baggage or papers 
behind him ? " 

" I know nothing about this whatever, nor do I know 
how far Dick was in his secret." 

" You will be cool and collected, I am sure, sir, when 
they come here with the search-warrant. You'll not give 
them even the passing triumph of seeing that you are 
annoyed or offended ? " 

" That I will, my lad. I'm prepared now, and I'll 
take them as easy as if it was a morning call. Come 
in and have your breakfast with us, and say nothing about 
what we've been talking over." 

" Many thanks, sir, but I think — ^indeed, I feel sure — 
I ought to go back at once. I have come here without my 
aunt's knowledge, and now that I have seen you and put 
you on your guard, I ought to get back as fast as I can." 

" So you shall when you feed your beast and take 
something yourself. Poor old Eattoo isn't used to this 
sort of cross-country work, and she's panting there badly 
enough. That mare is twenty-one years of age," 
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"She's fresh on her legs — not a curb nor a spavin, 
nor even a wind-gall about her," said the young man. 

" And the reward for it all is to be ridden like a 
steeplechaser ! " sighed old Kearney. " Isn't that the 
world over ? Break down early, and you are a good-for- 
nothing. Carry on your spirit and your pluck and your 
endurance to a green old age, and maybe they won't take 
it out of you ! — always contrasting you, however, with 
yourself long ago, and telling the bystanders what a rare 
beast you were in your good days. Do you think they had 
dared to pass this insult upon me when I was five-and- 
twenty or thirty? Do you think there's a man in the 
county would have com^ on this errand to search Kilgobbin 
when I was a young man, Mr. O'Shea ? " 

" I think you can afford to treat it with the contempt 
vou have determined to show it." 

" That's all very fine now," said Kearney ; " but there 
was a time I'd rather have chucked the chief constable out 
of the window and sent the sergeant after him." 

" I don't know whether that would have been better," 
said Gorman, with a faint smile. 

" Neither do I; but I know that I myself would have 
felt better and easier in my mind after it. I'd have 
eaten my breakfast with a good appetite, and gone about 
my day's work, whatever it was, with a free heart and fear- 
less in my conscience ! Ay, ay," muttered he to himself, 
^' poor old Ireland isn't what it used to be ! " 

" I'm very sorry, sir, but though I'd like immensely to 
go back with you, don't you think I ought to return home ? " 
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" I don't think anything of the sort. Your aunt and 
I had a tiff the last time we met, and' that was some 
months ago. We're both of us old and cross-grained 
enough to keep up the grudge for the rest of our lives. 
Let us, then, make the most of the accident that has led 
you here, and when you go home you shall be the bearer 
of the most submissive message I can invent to my old 
friend, and there shall be no terms too humble for me to 
ask her pardon." 

** That's enough, sir. I'll breakfast here." 

** Of course you'll say nothing of what brought you 
over here. But I ought to warn you not to drop anything 
carelessly about politics in the county generally, for we 
have a young relative and a private secretary of the Lord 
Lieutenant's visiting us, and it's as well to be cautious 
before him." 

The old man mentioned this circumstance in the cur- 
sory tone of an ordinary remark, but he could not conceal 
the pride he felt in the rank and condition of his guest. 
As for Gorman, perhaps it was his foreign breeding, 
perhaps his ignorance of all home matters generally, 
but he simply assented to the force of the caution, and 
paid no other attention to the incident. 

" His name is Walpole, and he is related to half the 
peerage," said the old man, with some irritation of 
manner. 

A mere nod acknowledged the information, and he 
went on : — 

" This was the young fellow who was with Kitty on 
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the night they attacked the castle, and he got both bones 
of his fore arm smashed with a shof 

"An ngly wound," was the only rejoinder. 

'' So it was, and for a while they thought he'd lose the 
arm. Kitty says he behaved beautifully, cool and steady 
all through." 

Another nod, but this time Gorman's lips were firmly 
compressed. 

" There's no denying it," said the old man, with a 
touch of sadness in his voice — ^Hhere's no denying it, the 
English have courage, though," added he afterwards, "it's 
in a cold sluggish way of their own, which we don't like 
here. There he is, now, that young fellow that has just 
parted from the two girls. The tall one is my niece, — I 
must present you to her." 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 
OLD MEM0BIE8. 

Though both Kate Kearney and young 0*Shea had greatly 
outgrown each other's recollection, there were still traits 
of feature remaining, and certain tones of voice, by 
which they were carried back to old times and old associa. 
tions. 

Amongst the strange situations in life, there are few 
stranger, or, in certain respects, more painful, than the 
meeting after long absence of those who, when they had 
parted years before, were on terms of closest intimacy, and 
who now see each other changed by time, with altered 
habits and manners, and impressed in a variety of ways 
with influences and associations which impart their own 
stamp on character. 

It is very difficult at such moments to ^remember how 
&r we ourselves have changed in the interval, and how 
much of what we regard as altered in another may not 
simply be the new standpoint from which we are looking, 
and thus our friend may be graver, or sadder, or more 
thoughtful, or, as it may happen; seem less reflective and 
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less considerative than we have thought him, all because 
the world has been meantime dealing with ourselves in 
such wise that qualities we once cared for have lost much 
of their value, and others that we had deemed of slight 
account have grown into importance with us. 

Most of us know the painful disappointment of revisit- 
ing scenes which had impressed us strongly in early life : 
how the mountain we regarded with a wondering admira- 
tion had become a mere hill, and the romantic tarn a pool 
of sluggish water; and some of this same awakening 
pursues us in our renewal of old intimacies, and we find 
ourselves continually warring with our recollections. 

Besides this, there is another source of uneasiness that 
presses unceasingly. It is in imputing every change 
we discover, or think we discover in our friend, to some 
unknown influences that have asserted their power over 
him in our absence, and thus when we find that our 
arguments have lost their old force, and our persuasions 
can be stoutly resisted, we begin to think that some other 
must have usurped our place, and that there is treason in 
the heart we had deemed to be loyally our own. 

How far Kate and Gorman sufiered under these 
irritations, I do not stop to inquire, but certain it is, that 
all their renewed intercourse was little other than snappish 
reminders of unfavourable change in each, and assurances 
more frank than flattering that they had not improved in 
the interval. 

" How well I know every tree and alley of this old 
garden ! " said he, as they strolled along one of the walks. 
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in advance of the others. " Nothing is changed here hut 
the people.*' 

" And do you think we are ? " asked she, quietly. 

" I should think I do ! Not so much for your father, 
perhaps. I suppose men of his time of life change little, 
if at all ; but you are as ceremonious as if I had been 
introduced to you this morning." 

" You addressed me so deferentially as Miss Kearney, 
and with such an assuring little intimation that you were 
not either very certain of ihaty that I should have been very 
courageous indeed to remind you that I once was Kate." 

" No, not Kate — Kitty," rejoined he, quickly. 

*' Oh, yes, perhaps, when you were young, but we grew 
out of that." 

"Did we? And when?" 

" When we gave up climbing cheery-trees, and ceased 
to pull each other's hair when we were angry." 

'* Oh dear ! " said he, drearily, as his head sunk 
heavily. 

" You seem to sigh over those blissful times, Mr. 
O'Shea," said she, " as if they wpre terribly to be 
regretted." 

" So they are. So I feel them." 

" I never knew before that quarrelling left such pleasant 
associations." 

" My memory is good enough to remember times when 
we were not quarrelling — when I used to think you were 
nearer an angel than a human creature — ay, when I have 
had the boldness to tell you so." 
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" You don't mean that ? " 

" I do mean it, and I should like to know why I should 
not mean it ? *' 

" For a great many reasons — one amongst the number, 
that it would have been highly indiscreet to turn a poor 
child's head with a stupid flattery." 

" But were you a child ? If I'm right, you were not 
very far from fifteen at the time I speak of," 

"How shocking that you should remember a young 
lady's age ! " 

" That is not the point at all," said he, as though she 
had been endeavouring to introduce another issue. 

" And what is the point, pray ? " asked she, haughtily. 

" Well, it is this — ^how many have uttered what you 
call stupid flatteries since that time, and how have they 
been taken." 

" Is this a question ? " asked she. '* I mean a question 
seeking to be answered ? " 

" I hope so." 

" Assuredly, then, Mr. O'Shea, however time has been 
dealing \yith me, it has contrived to take marvellous liberties 
with you since we met. Do you know, sir, that this is a 
speech you would not have uttered long ago for worlds ? " 

"If I have forgotten myself as well as you," said he, 
with deep humility, " I very humbly crave pardon. Not 
but there were days," added he, " when my mistake, if I 
made one, would have been forgiven without my asking." 

" ^there's a slight touch of presumption, sir, in telling 
me what a wonderful person I used to think you long ago." 
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" So you did,'* cried he, eagerly. " In return for the 
homage I laid at your feet — ^as honest an adoration as ever 
a heart beat with, you condescended to let me build my 
ambitions before you, and I must own you made the edifice 
very dear to me." 

" To be sure, I do remember it all, and I used to play 
or sing, ' Mein Schatz ist ein Keiter,' and take your word 
that you were going to be a Lancer — 

In file an*ayed, 
With helm and blade, 
And plume in the gay wind dandng. 

I'm certain my cousin would be charmed to see you in all 
your bravery." 

" Your cousin will not speak to me for being an 
Austrian." 

" Has she told you so ? " 

" Yes ; she said it at breakfast." 

" That denunciation does not sound very dangerously ; 
is it not worth your while to struggle against a mis- 
conception ? " 

'' I have had such luck in my present attempt as should 
scarcely raise my courage." 

" You are too ingenious by far for me, Mr. O'Shea," 
said she, carelessly. '' I neither remember so well as you, 
nor have I that nice subtlety in detecting all the lapses 
each of us has made, since long ago. Try, however, if you 
cannot get on better with Mdlle. Kostalergi, where there 
are no antecedents to disturb you." 

" I wiU ; that is if she let me." 
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" I trust she may, and not the less willingly, perhaps, 
as she evidently will not speak to Mr. Walpole." 

" Ah, indeed, and is he here ? '* he stopped and 
hesitated; and the full, bold look she gave him did not 
lessen his embarrassment. 

"Well, sir," asked she, "go on: is this another 
reminiscence ? ** 

"No, Miss Kearney; I was only thinking of asking 
you who this Mr. Walpole was." 

" Mr. Cecil Walpole is a nephew or a something to the 
Lord Lieutenant, whose private secretary he is. He is 
very clever, very amusing — sings, draws, rides, and laughs 
at the Irish to perfection. I hope you mean to like him." 

"Do you?" 

" Of course, or I should not have bespoken your 
sympathy. My cousin used to like him, but somehow he 
has fallen out of favour with her." 

" Was he absent some time ? " asked he, with a half- 
' cunning manner. 

" Yes, I believe there was something of that in it. 
He was not here for a considerable time, and when we saw 
him again, we almost owned we were disappointed. Papa 
is calling me from the window, pray excuse me for a 
moment." She left him as she spoke, and ran rapidly 
back to the house, whence she returned almost imme- 
diately. "It was to ask you to stop and dine here, 
Mr. O'Shea," said she. " There will be ample time to 
send back to Miss 0*Shea, and if you care to have your 
dinner-dress, they can send it." 
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*' This is Mr. Kearney's invitation ? *' asked he. 

" Of course ; papa is the master at Kilgobbin." 

"But will Miss Kearney condescend to say that it is 
hers also ? " 

" Certainly, though I'm not aware what solemnity the 
engagement gains by my co-operation.'* 

" I accept at once, and if you allow me, I'll go back and 
* send a line to my aunt to say so." 

" Don't you remember Mr. O'Shea, Dick? " asked she, 
as her brother lounged up, making his first appearance 
that day. 

" I'd never have known you," said he, surveying him 
from head to foot, without, however, any mark of cordiality 
in the recognition. 

"All find me a good deal changed ! " said the young 
fellow, drawing himself to his full height, and with an air 
that seemed to say — " and none the worse for it." 

"I used to fancy I was more than your match,*' 
rejoined Dick, smiling. " I suspect it's a mistake I'm little 
likely to incur again." 

" Don't, Dick, for he has got a very ugly way of ridding 
people of their illusions," said Kate, as she turned once 
more and walked rapidly towards the house. 
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CHAPTEB Xm. 
TWO FAMILIAR EPISTLES. 

There were a number of bolder achievements Gorman 
O'Shea would have dared rather than write a note; nor 
were the cares of the composition the only diflBculties of 
the undertaking. He knew of but one style of corres- 
pondence — the report to his commanding officer, and in 
this he was aided by a formula to be filled up. It was not, 
then, till after several efforts, he succeeded in the following 
familiar epistle : — 

« Kilgobbin Castle. 

" Dear Aunt, — 

** Don't blow up or make a rumpus, but if I had 
not taken the mare and come over here this morning, the 
rascally police with their search-warrant might have been 
down upon Mr. Kearney without a warning. They were all 
stiff and cold enough at first : they are nothing to brag of 
in the way of cordiality even yet — Dick especially — but 
they have asked me to stay and dine, and I take it, it is 
the right thing to do. Send me over some things to dress 
with — and believe me 

" Your affectionate nephew, 

" G. O'Shea. 
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'' I send the mare back^ and shall walk home to-morrow 
morning. 

. " There's a great Castle swell here, a Mr. Walpole, but 
I have not made his acquaintance yet, and can tell nothing 
about him." 

Towards a late hour of the afternoon a messenger 
arrived with an ass-cart and several trunks from 0' Shea's 
Bam, and with the following note : — 

" Deab Nephew Gorman, — 

" O'Shea's Barn is not an inn, nor are the horses 
there at public livery. So much for your information. As 
you seem fond of ' warnings,' let me give you one, which 
is. To mind your own affairs in preference to the interests 
of other people. The family at Kilgobbin are perfectly 
welcome — so far as I am concerned — to the fascinations of 
your society at dinner to-day, at breakfast to-morrow, and 
so on, with such regularity and order as the meals succeed. 
To which end, I have now sent you all the luggage 
belonging to you here. 

" I am very respectfully, your aunt, 

" Elizabeth O'Shea." 

The quaint, old-fashioned, rugged writing was marked 
throughout by a certain distinctness and accuracj that 
betoken care and attention ; there was no evidence what- 
ever of haste or passion, and this expression of a serious 
determination, duly weighed and resolved on, made itself 
very painfully felt by the young man as he read. 
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" I am turned out — in plain words, turned out ! " said 
he aloud, as he sat with the letter spread out before him. 
*' It must have been no common quarrel — not a mere 
coldness between the families — when she resents my 
coming here in this fashion.*' That innumerable differences 
could separate neighbours in Ireland, even persons with 
the same interests and the same religion, he well knew, 
and he solaced himself to think how he could get at the 
source of this disagreement, and what chance there might 
be of a reconciliation. 

Of one thing he felt certain. Whether his aunt were 
right or wrong, whether tyrant or victim, he knew in his 
heart all the submission must come from the others. He 
had only to remember a few of the occasions in life in 
which he had to entreat his aunt's forgiveness for the 
injustice she had herself inflicted, to anticipate what humble 
pie Mathew Kearney must partake of in order to conciliate 
Miss Betty's favour. 

*' Meanwhile," he thought, and not only thought, but 
said too — " Meanwhile, I am on the world." 

Up to this, she had allowed him a small yearly income. 
Father Luke, whose judgment on all things relating to 
Continental life, was unimpeachable, had told her that 
anything like the reputation of being Tyell off or connected 
with wealthy people would lead a young man into ruin in 
the Austrian service ; that with a sum of 3,000 francs per 
annum, — about 120{., — ^he would be in possession of some- 
thing like the double of his pay, or rather more, and that 
with this he would be enabled to have all the necessaries 
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and many of the comforts of his station, and still not be a 
mark for that high play and reckless style of living that 
certain young Hungarians of family and large fortune 
affected ; and so far the priest was correct, for the young 
Gorman was wasteful and extravagant from disposition, and 
his quarter's allowance disappeared almost when it came. 
His money out, he fell back at once to the penurious 
habits of the poorest subaltern about him, and lived on his 
fiorin-and-half per diem till his resources came round 
again. He hoped — of course he hoped — that this momen- 
tary fit of temper would not extend to stopping his 
allowance. 

" She knows as well as any one," muttered he, " that 
though the baker's son from Prague, or the Amtmann's 
nephew from a Bavarian Dorf, may manage to ^ come 
through * with his pay, the young Englishman cannot. I 
can neither piece my own overalls, nor forswear stockings, 
nor can I persuade my stomach that it has had a full meal 
by tightening my girth-strap three or four holes. 

" I'd go down to the ranks to-morrow rather than live 
that life of Struggle and contrivance, that reduces a man to 
playing a dreary game with himself, by which, while he 
feeds like a pauper, he has to fancy he felt like a gentle- 
man. No, no, I'll none of this. Scores of better men 
have served in the ranks. I'll just change my regiment. 
By a lucky chance, I don't know a man in the Walmoden 
Cuirassiers. I'll join them, and nobody will ever be the 
wiser." 

There is a class of men who go through life building 
VOL. n. 28 
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yery small castles, and are no more discouraged by the 
frailty of the architecture than is a child with his toy- 
house. This was Gorman's case; and now that he had 
found a solution of his difficulties in the Walmoden Cuiras- 
siers, he reaUy dressed for dinner in very tolerable spirits. 
**It's droll enough," thought he, "to go down to dine 
amongst all these * swells,' and to think that the fellow 
behind my chair is better oflf than myself." The very un- 
certainty of his fate supplied excitement to his spirits, for 
it is amongst the privileges of the young that mere flurrj' 
can be pleasurable. 

When Gorman reached the drawing-room, he found 
only one person. This was a young man in a shooting- 
coat, who, deep in the recess of a comfortable arm-chair, 
«at with The Times at his feet, and to all appearance as if 
half dozing. 

He looked around, however, as young O'Shea came 
forward, and said carelessly, "I suppose it's time to go 
and dress — if I could." 

O'Shea making no reply, the other added, " That is, if 
1 have not overslept dinner altogether." 

" I hope not, sincerely," rejoined the other, *' or I shall 
be a partner in the misfortune." 

" Ah, you're the Austrian," said Walpole, as he stuck 
his glass in his eye and surveyed him. 

" Yes ; and you are the private secretary of the 
Oovemor." 

" Only we don't call him Governor. We say Viceroy 
here." 
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" With all my heart, Viceroy be it.*' 

There was a pause now — each, as it were, standing on 
his gaard to resent any liberty of the other. At last Walpole 
said, '' I don't think you were in the house when that stupid 
stipendiary fellow called here this morning? " 

^' No ; I was strolling across the fields. He came with 
the police, I suppose ? " 

'' Yes, he came on the track of, some Fenian leader — a 
droll thought enough anywhere out of Ireland, to search 
for a rebel under a magistrate's roof; not but there 
was something still more Irish in the incident." 

" How was that ? " asked O'Shea, eagerly. 

'' I chanced to be out walking with the ladies when the 
escort came, and as they failed to find the man they were 
after, they proceeded to make diligent search for his papers 
and letters. That taste for practical joking that seems an 
instinct in this country, suggested to Mr. Kearney to direct 
the fellows to my room, and what do you think they have 
done ? Carried off bodily all my baggage, and left me with 
nothing but the clothes I'm wearing ! " 

" What a lark ! " cried O'Shea, laughing. 

'' Yes, I take it that is the national way to look at these 
things ; but that passion for absurdity and for ludicrous 
situations has not the same hold on us English." 

" I know that. You are too well off to be droll." 

" Not exactly that ; but when we want to laugh we go 
to the ' Adelphi.' " 

'^ Heayen help you if you have to pay people to make 
fun for you ! " 
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temperament, every thought of coming evil was merged in 
the sense of present enjoyment, and the merry laughter 
which he overheard as he opened the door, ohliterated all 
notion that life had anything before him except what was 
agreeable and pleasant. 

" We want to know if you play croquet, Mr. O'Shea? " 
said Nina as he entered. " And we want also to know, are 
you a captain, or a Bitt-meister, or a major ? You can 
scarcely be a colonel." 

'' Your last guess I answer first. I am only a lieu- 
tenant, and even that very lately. As to croquet, if it be 
not your foreign mode of pronouncing cricket I never even 
saw it." 

"It is not my foreign mode of pronouncing cricket, 
Herr Lieutenant," said she pertly, " but I guessed already 
you had never heard of it." 

"It is an out-of-door aflfair," said Dick indolently, 
" made for the diffusion of worked petticoats and Balmoral 
boots." 

" I should say it is the* game of billiards brought down 
to universal suffrage and the million," lisped out Walpole. 

"Faith," cried old Kearney, "I'd say it was just 
football with a stick." 

" At all events," said Kate, " we purpose to have a 
grand match to-morrow. Mr. Walpole and I are against 
Nina and Dick, and we are to draw lots for you, Mr. 0*Shea." 

" My position, if I understand it aright, is not a flat- 
tering one," said he, laughing. 

" We'll take him," cried Nina, at once. " I'll give 
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him a private lesson in the morning, and I'll answer for 
his performance. These creatures,'* added she in a whisper^ 
** are so drilled in Austria, you can teach them anything." 

Now, as the words were spoken Gorman caught them,, 
and drawing close to her, — " I do hope I'll justify that 
flattering opinion." But her only recognition was a look 
of half-defiant astonishment at his holdness. 

A very noisy discussion now ensued as to whether 
croquet was worthy to be called a game or not, and what 
were its laws and rules— points which Gorman followed 
with due attention, but very little profit*; all Kate's good 
sense and clearness being cruelly dashed by Nina's ingenious 
interruptions, and Walpole's attempts to be smart and 
witty, even where opportunity scarcely ofiered the chance. 

" Next to looking on at the game," cried old Kearney 
at last, '* the most tiresome thing I know of is to hear it 
talked over. Gome, Nina, and give me a song." 

" What shall it be, uncle?" said she, as she opened 
the piano. 

** Something Irish I'd say, if I were to choose foi: 
myself. We've plenty of old tunes, Mr. Walpole," said 
Kearney, turning to that gentleman, "that rebellion, a& 
you call it, has never got hold of. There's ' Cushla 
Macree ' and the ' Cailan deas cruidhte na Mho.' " 

" Very Uke hard swearing that," said Walpole to Nina ; 
but his simper and his soft accent were only met by a cold 
blank look, as though she had not understood his liberty 
in addressing her. Indeed, in her distant manner, and 
even repelling coldness, there was what might have discon- 
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certed any composure less consnmmate than bis own. It 
was, however, evidently Walpole's aim to assume that she 
felt her relation towards him, and not altogether without 
some cause : while she, on her part, desired to repel the 
insinuation by a show of utter indifference. She would 
willingly, in this contingency, have encouraged her cousin, 
Dick Kearney, and even led him on to little displays of 
attention ; but Dick held aloof, as though not knowing the 
meaning of this favourable turn towards him. He would not 
be cheated by coquetry. How many men are of this temper, 
and who never understand that it is by surrendering 
ourselves to numberless little voluntary deceptions of this 
sort, we arrive at intimacies the most real and most truthful. 

She next tried Gorman, and here her success was 
complete. All those womanly prettinesses, which are so 
many modes of displaying graceful attraction of voice, 
look, gesture, or attitude, were especially dear to him. 
Not only they gave beauty its chief charm, but they con- 
stituted a sort of game, whose address was quickness of 
eye, readiness of perception, prompt reply, and that refined 
tact that can follow out one thought in a conversation just 
as you follow a melody };hrough a mass of variations. 

Perhaps the young soldier did not yield himself the less 
readily to these captivations that Kate Kearney's manner 
towards him was studiously cold and ceremonious. 

" The other girl is more like the old friend," muttered 
he, as he chatted on with her about Bome, and Florence, 
and Venice, imperceptibly gliding into the language which 
the names of places suggested. 
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'' If any had told me that I ever could have talked thus 
freely and openly with an Austrian soldier I'd not have 
believed him," said she at length, " for all my sympathies 
in Italy were with the National party." 

" But we were not * the Barbari ' in your recollection, 
Mademoiselle," said he. " We were out of Italy before 
you could have any feeling for either party." 

" The tradition of all your cruelties has survived you 
and I am sure if you were wearing your white coat still, 
I'd hate you." 

" You are giving me another reason to ask for a longer 
leave of absence," said he, bowing courteously. 

" And this leave of yours — how long does it last ? " 

** I am afraid to own to myself. Wednesday fortnight 
is the end of it ; that is, it gives me four days after that 
to reach Vienna." 

" And, presenting yourself in humble guise before your 
Colonel to say, ^ Ich melde mich gehorsamst.' " 

" Not exactly that — but something like it." 

" I'll be the Herr Oberst Lieutenant," said she, laugh- 
ing ; "so come forward now and clap your heels together, 
and let us hear how you utter your few syllables in true 
abject fashion. I'll sit here, and receive you." As she 
spoke, she threw herself into an arm-chair, and assuming 
a look of intense hauteur and defiance, affected to stroke 
an imaginary moustache with one hand, while with the 
other she waved a haughty gesture of welcome. 

" I have outstayed my leave," muttered Gorman, in a 
tremulous tone. " I hope my Colonel, with that bland 
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mercy which characterizes him, will forgive my fault, and 
lei me ask his pardon." And with this, he knelt down on 
one knee before her, and kissed her hand. 

" What liberties are these, sir?" cried she, so angrily, 
that it was not easy to say whether the anger was not 
real. 

*' It is the latest rule introduced into our service," said 
he, with mock humility. 

" Is that a comedy they are acting yonder," said Walpole, 
*' or is it a proverb ? " 

" Whatever the drama," replied Kate, coldly, " I don't 
think they want a public." 

" You may go back to your duty, Herr Lieutenant," 
said Nina, proudly, and with a significant glance towards 
Kate. " Indeed, I suspect you have been rather neglecting 
it of late." And with this she sailed majestically away 
towards the end of the room. 

" I wish I could provoke even that much of jealousy 
from the other," muttered Gorman to himself, as he bit 
his lip in passion. And certainly if a look and manner of 
calm unconcern meant anything, there was little that 
seemed less likely. 

" I am glad you are going to the piano, Nina," said 
Kate. " Mr. Walpole has been asking me by what artifice 
yoa could be induced to sing something of Mendelssohn." 

'^ I am going to sing an Irish ballad for that Austrian 
patriot, who like his national poet, thinks 'Ireland a 
beautiful country to live out of.' " Though a haughty 
toss of her head accompanied these words, there was a 
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glance in her eye towards Gorman that plainly invited a 
renewal of their half-flirting hostilities. 

" When I left it, you had not been here," said he, with 
an obsequious tone, and an air of deference only too marked 
in its courtesy. 

A slight, very faint blush on her cheek showed that 
she rather resented than accepted the flattery, but she 
appeared to be occupied in looking through the music- 
books and made no rejoinder. 

** We want Mendelssohn, Nina," said Kate. 

" Or at least Spohr," added Walpole. 

'' I never accept dictation about what I sing," muttered 
Nina, only loud enough to be overheard by Gorman. 
'* People don't tell you what theme you are to talk on ; 
they don't presume to say, ' Be serious or be witty.' They 
don't tell you to come to the aid of their sluggish natures 
by passion, or to dispel their dreariness by flights of fancy ; 
and why are they to dare all this to us who speak through 
song ? " 

'^ Just because you alone can do these things," said 
Gorman, in the same low voice as she had spoken in. 

** Can I help you in your search, dearest ? " said Kate, 
coming over to the piano. 

" Might I hope to be of use ? " asked Walpole. 

" Mr. O'Shea wants me to sing something for hiniy' 
said Nina, coldly. " What is it to be ? " asked she of 
Gorman. 

With the readiness of one who could respond to any 
sudden call upon his tact, Gorman at once took up a piece 
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of music from the mass before him, and said ^'Here is 
what I have been searching for." It was a little Neapolitan 
ballad, of no peculiar beauty, but one of those simple 
melodies in which the rapid transition from deep feeling 
to a wild, almost reckless gaiety, imparts all the character. 

" Yes, I'll sing that," said Nina ; and almost in the 
same breath the notes came floating through the air, slow 
and sad at first, as though labouring under some heavy 
sorrow ; the very syllables faltered on her lips like a grief 
struggling for utterance — when, just as a thrilling cadence 
died slowly away, she burst forth into the wildest and 
merriest strain, something so impetuous in gaiety, that 
the singer seemed to lose all control of expression, and 
floated away in sound with every caprice of enraptured 
imagination. When in the very whirlwind of this im- 
petuous gladness, as though a memory of a terrible sorrow 
had suddenly crossed her, she ceased ; then, in tones of 
actual agony, her voice rose to a cry of such utter misery 
as despair alone could utter. The sounds died slowly 
away, as though lingeringly. Two bold chords followed, 
and she was silent. 

None spoke in the room. Was this real passion, or 
was it the mere exhibition of an accomplished artist, who 
could call up expression at will, as easily as a painter 
could heighten colour ? Kate Kearney evidently believed the 
former, as her heaving chest and her tremulous lip betrayed, 
while the cold, simpering smil^ on Walpole's face, and 
the "brava, bravissima " in which he broke the silence, 
vouched how he had interpreted that show of emotion. 
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" If that is singing, I wonder what is crying," cried old 
Kearney, while he wiped his eyes, very angry at his own 
weakness. "And now will any one tell me what it was all 
about ? *' 

" A young girl, sir," replied Gorman, " who, by a 
great effort, has rallied herself to dispel her sorrow and be 
merry, suddenly remembers that her sweetheart may not 
love her, and the more she dwells on the thought, the more 
firmly she believes it. That was the cry, ' He never loved 
me,' that went to all our hearts." 

" Faith, then, if Nina has to say that," said the old man, 
" heaven help the others." 

" Indeed, uncle, you are more gallant than all these 
young genUemen," said Nina, rising and approaching 
him. 

" Why they are not all at your feet this moment is more 
than I can tell. They're always telling me the world is 
changed, and I begin to see it now." 

" I suspect, sir, it's pretty much what it used to be," 
lisped out Walpole. " "We are only less demonstrative than 
our fathers." 

" Just as I am less extravagant than mine," cried 
i&lgobbin, " because I have not got it to spend." 

** I hope Mdlle. Nina judges us more mercifully," said 
Walpole. 

"Is that song a favourite of yours?" asked she of 
Gorman, without noticing Walpole's remark in any way. 

" No," said he, bluntly ; "it makes me feel like a 
fool, and, I am afraid, look like one, too, when I hear it." 
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" I*m glad there's even that much blood in you/' cried 
old Kearney, who had caught the words. " Oh, dear ! 
oh, dear ! England need never be afraid of the young 
generation." 

" That seems to be a very painful thought to you, sir," 
said Walpole. 

" And so it is," replied he. " The lower we bend, the 
more you'll lay on us. It was your language, and what 
you call your civilization broke us down first, and the 
little spirit that fought against either is fast dying out 
of us." 

" Do you want Mr. Walpole to become a Fenian, papa? " 
asked Kate. 

" You see, they took him for one to-day," broke in Dick, 
" when they came and carried off all his luggage." 

" By the way," interposed Walpoje, " we must take 
care that that stupid blunder does not get into the local 
papers, or we shall have it circulated by the London 
press." 

} "I have already thought of that, ' ' said Dick, ' * and I shall 
go into Moate to-morrow and see about it." 

^' Does that mean to say that you desert croquet ? " said 
Nina, imperiously. 

" You have got Lieutenant O'Shfea in my place, and a 
better player than me already." 

" I fear I must take my leave to-morrow," said Gorman, 
with a touch of real sorrow, for in secret he knew not whither 
he was going. 

" Would your aunt not spare you to us for a few days ? " 
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said the old man. " I am in no favour with her just now, 
but she would scarcely refuse what we would all deem a great 
favour ! " 

" My aunt would not think the sacrifice too much for 
her," said Gorman, trying to laugh at the conceit. 

" You shall stay," murmured Nina, in a tone only 
audible to him ; and by a slight bow he acknowledged the 
words as a command. 

" I believe my best way," said Gorman, gaily, " will be 
to outstay my leave, and take my punishment, whatever it 
be, when I go back again." 

" That is military morality," said Walpole, in a half- 
whisper to Eate, but to be overheard by Nina. "We 
poor civilians don't understand how to keep a debtor and 
creditor account with conscience." 

" Could you manage to provoke that man to quarrel 
with you ? " said Nina, secretly to Gorman, while her eyes 
glanced towards Walpole. 

" I think I might ; but what then ? He wouldn't fight, 
and the rest of England would shun me." 

" That is true," said she, slowly. '* When any is 
injured here, he tries to make money out of it. I don't 
suppose you want money ? " 

" Not earned in that fashion, certainly. But I think 
they are saying good-night." 

" They're always boasting about the man that found 
out the safety-lamp," said old Kearney, as he moved 
away ; " but give me the fellow that invented a flat candle- 
stick ! " 
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CHAPTER XV. 
SOME NIOHT THOUGHTS, 

When Gonnan reached his room, into which a rich flood 
of moonlight was streaming, he extinguished his candle, 
and, seating himself at the open window, lighted his cigar, 
seriously believing he was going to reflect on his present 
condition, and forecast something of the future. Though 
he had spoken so cavalierly of outstaying his time, and 
accepting arrest afterwards, the jest was by no means so 
palatable no>v that he was alone, and could own to himself 
that the leave he possessed was the unlimited liberty to be 
houseless and a vagabond, to have none to claim, no roof to 
shelter him. 

His aunt's law-agent, the same Mr. M*Keown who 
acted for Lord Kilgobbin, had once told Gorman that all 
the King's County property of the 0' Sheas was entailed 
upon him, and that his aunt had no power to alienate it. 
It is true the old lady disputed this position, and so 
strongly resented even allusion to it, that, for the sake of 
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inheriting that twelve thousand pounds she possessed in 
Dutch Stock, M^Keown warned Gorman to avoid anything 
that might imply his being aware of this fact* 

Whether a general distrust of all legal people and their 
assertions was the reason, or whether mere abstention from 
the topic had impaired the force of its truth, or whether — 
more likely than either — he 'would not suffer himself to 
question the intentions of one to whom he owed so much, 
certain is it young O'Shea almost felt as much averse to the 
belief as the old lady herself, and resented the thought of 
its being true, as of something that would detract from the 
spirit of the affection she had always borne him, and that he 
repaid by a love as faithful. 

" No, no. Confound it ! " he would say to himself. 
" Aunt Betty loves me, and money has no share in the 
affection I bear her. If she knew I must be her heir, 
she'd say so frankly and freely. She'd scorn the notion of 
doling out to me as benevolence what one day would be 
my own by right. She is proud and intolerant enough, 
but she is seldom unjust - never so wiUingly and 
consciously. If, then, she has not said 0' Shea's Barn 
must be mine some time, it is because she knows weU it 
cannot be true. Besides, this very last step of hers, this 
haughty dismissal of me from her house, implies the 
possession of a power which she would not dare to exercise 
if she were but a life-tenant of the property. Last of all, 
had she speculated ever so remotely on my being the pro- 
prietor of Irish landed property, it was most unlikely she 
would so strenuously have encouraged me to pursue my career 
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as an Austrian soldier, and turn all my thoughts to my 
prospects under the Empire. 

In fact, she never lost the opportunity of reminding 
him how unfit he was to live in Ireland or amongst Irishmen. 

Such reflections as I have briefly hinted at here took 
him some time to arrive at, for his thoughts did not come 
freely, or rapidly make place for others. The sum of 
them, however, was that he was thrown upon the world, 
and just at the very threshold of life, and when it held out 
its more alluring prospects. 

There is something peculiarly galling to the man who 
is wincing under the pang of poverty to find that the world 
regards him as rich and well off, and totally beyond the 
accidents of fortune. It is not simply that he feels how 
his every action will be misinterpreted and mistaken, and 
a spirit of thrift, if not actual shabbiness, ascribed to all 
that he does, but he also regards himself as a sort of impo- 
sition or sham, who has gained access to a place he has no 
right to occupy, and to associate on terms of equality with 
men of tastes and habits and ambitions totally above his 
own. It was in this spirit he remembered Nina's chance 
expression, " I don't suppose you want money ! " There 
could be no other meaning in the phrase than some fore- 
gone conclusion about his being a man of fortune. Of 
course, she acquired this notion from those around her. 
As a stranger to Ireland, all she knew, or thought she 
knew, had been conveyed by others. " I don't suppose 
yottwant money" was another way of saying. "You are 
your aunt's heir. You are the future owner of the O'Shea 
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estates. No vast property, it is true ; but quite enough to 
maintain the position of a gentleman." 

" Who knows how much of this Lord Kiigobbin or hi» 
son Dick beKeved ? '* thought he. " But certainly my old 
playfellow Kate has no faith in the matter, or, if she have, 
it has little weight with her in her estimate of me. 

" It was in this very room I was lodged something like 
five years ago. It was at this very window I used to sit at 
night, weaving heaven knows what dreams of a future. I 
was very much in love in those days, and a very honest and 
loyal love it was. I wanted to be very great, and very 
gallant, and distinguished, and, above all, very rich ; but 
only for Aer, only that she might be surrounded with every 
taste and luxury that became her, and that she should 
share them with me. I knew well she was better than me 
— better in every way : not only purer, and simpler, and 
more gentle, but more patient, more enduring, more 
tenacious of what was true, and more decidedly the enem^ 
of what was merely expedient. Then, was she not proud ? 
not with the pride of birth or station, or of an old name 
and a time-honoured house, but proud that whatever she^ 
did or said amongst the tenantry or the neighbours, none 
ever ventured to question or even qualify the intention that 
suggested it. The utter impossibility of ascribing a double 
motive to her, or of imagining any object in what she 
counselled but the avowed one, gave her a pride that accom- 
panied her through every hour of life. 

" Last of all, she believed in me — ^believed I was going 
to be one day something very famous and distinguished : a- 
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gallant soldier, whose very presence gave courage to the 
men who followed him, and with a name repeated in honour 
over Europe. The day was too short for these fancies, for 
they grew actually as we fed them, and the wildest flight of 
imagination led us on to the end of the time when there 
would be but one hope, one ambition, and one heart be- 
tween us. 

'' I am convinced that had any one at that time hinted 
to her that I was to inherit the O'Shea estates, he would 
have dealt a most dangerous blow to her affection for me. 
The romance of that unknown future had a great share in 
our compact. And then we were so serious about it all — 
the very gravity it impressed being an ecstasy to our young 
hearts in the thought of self-importance and responsibility. 
Nor were we without our little tiffs — those lovers' quarrels 
that reveal what a terrible civil war can rage within the heart 
that rebels against itself. I know the very spot where we 
quarrelled ; I could point to the miles of way we walked 
side by side without a word ; and oh ! was it not on that 
very bed I have passed the night, sobbing till I thought 
my heart would break, all because I had not fallen at her 
feet and begged her forgiveness ere we parted ? Not that 
she was without her self-accusings, too ; for I remember 
one way in which she expressed sorrow for having done me 
wrong was to send me a shower of rose-leaves from her 
little terraced garden ; and as they fell in shoals across my 
window, what a balm and bliss they shed over my heart ! 
Would I not give every hope I have to bring it all back 
again ? to live it over once more — to lie at her feet in the 
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grass, affecting to read to her, but really watching her long 
]black lashes as they rested on her cheek, or that quivering 
lip as it trembled with emotion. How I used to detest 
that work which employed the blue-veined hand I loved to 
hold within my own, kissing it at every pause in the read- 
ing, or whenever I could pretext a reason to question her ! 
And now, here I am in the self-same place, amidst 
the same scenes and objects. Nothing changed but her- 
self/ She, however, will remember nothing of the past, 
or if she does, it is with repugnance and regret; her 
manner to me is a sort of cold defiance, not to dare to 
revive our old intimacy, nor to fancy that I can take up our 
acquaintanceship from the past. I almost fancied she, 
looked resentfully at the Greek girl for the freedom to 
which she admitted me — not but there was in the other's 
coquetry the very stamp of that levity other women are so 
ready to take offence at ; in fact, it constitutes amongst 
women exactly the same sort of outrage, the same breach 
of honour and loyalty, as cheating at play does amongst 
men, and the offenders are as much socially outlawed in 
one case as in the other. I wonder, am I what is called 
falling in love with the Greek — that is, I wonder, have the 
charms of her astonishing beauty and the grace of her 
manner, and the thousand seductions of her voice, her 
gestures, and her walk, above all, so captivated me that I 
do not want to go back on the past, and may hope soon to 
repay Miss Kate Kearney by an indifference the equal of 
her own? I don't think so. Indeed I feel that even 
when Nina was interesting me most, I was stealing secret 
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glances towards Kate, and cursing that fellow Walpole for 
the way he was engaging her attention. Little the Greek 
suspected, when she asked if * I could not fix a quarrel on 
him,* with what a motive it was that my heart jumped at 
the suggestion ! He is so studiously ceremonious and 
distant with me ; he seems to think I am not one of those 
to be admitted to closer intimacy. I know that* English 
theory of * the unsafe man,* by which people of unquestion- 
able courage avoid contact with all schooled to other ways 
and habits than their own. I hate it. * I am unsafe,* to 
his thinking. Well, if having no reason to care for safety 
be sufficient, he is not far wrong. Dick Kearney, too, is 
not very cordial. He scarcely seconded his father's invita- 
tion to me, and what he did say was merely what courtesy 
obliged. So that, in reality, though the old lord was hearty 
and good-natured, I believe I am here now because Mdlle. 
Nina commanded me, rather than from any other reason. 
If this be true, it is, to say the least, a sorry compliment 
to my sense of delicacy. Her words were, *You shall 
.€tay,* and it is upon this I am staying." 

As though the air of the room grew more hard to' 
breathe with this thought before him, he arose and leaned 
half-way out of the window. 

As he did so, his ear caught the sound of voices. It 
was Kate and Nina who were talking on the terrace above 
his head. 

" I declare, Nina,'* said Kate, "you have stripped every 
leaf off my poor ivy-geranium ; there*s nothing left of it 
but bare branches.** 
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" There goes the last handful," said the other, as she 
threw them over the parapet, some falling on Gorman as 
he leaned out. '' It was a had hahit I learned from your- 
self, child. I remember when I came here, you used to do 
this each night, Kke a religious rite.'' 

" I suppose they were the dried or withered leaves that 
I threw away," said Kate, with a half irritation in her 
voice. 

. " No, they were not. They were oftentimes from your 
prettiest roses, and as I watched you, I saw it was in no 
distraction or inadvertence you were doing this, for you 
were generally silent and thoughtful some time before, and 
there was even an air of sadness about you, as though a 
painful thought was bringing its gloomy memories." 

" What an object of interest I have been to you with- 
out suspecting it," said Kate, coldly. 

" It is true," said the other, in the same tone ; " they 
who make few confidences suggest much ingenuity. If you 
had a meaning in this act and told me what it was, it is 
more than likely I Had forgotten aU about it ere now. You 
preferred secresy, and you made me curious." 

" There was nothing to reward curiosity," said she, in 
the same measured tone ; then, after a moment, she added, 
** I'm sure I never sought to ascribe some hidden motive 
to you. When you left my plants leafless I was quite con- 
' tent to believe that you were mischievous without know- 
ing it." 

" I read you, differently," said Nina. " When you do 
mischief you mean mischief. Now I became so— so— 
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what shall I call it, intrigv^e, ahout this little ' fetish ' of 
yours, that I remember well the night you first left oflF and 
never resumed it.'* 

" And when was that ? " asked E^te, carelessly. 

" On a certain Friday, the night Miss O'Shea dined 
here last ; was it not a Friday ? " 

*' Fridays, we fancy, are unlucky days," said Kate, in a 
voice of easy indijfference. 

" I wonder which are the lucky ones ? " said Nina, 
sighing. " They are certainly not put down in the Irish 
almanack. By the way, is not this/ a Friday ? " 

" Mr. O'Shea will not call it amongst his unlucky days," 
said Kate, laughing^. 

"I almost think 'I like your Austrian," said the other. 

" Only don't call him my Austrian." 

"Well, he was yours till you threw him off. No, don't 
be angry : I am only talking in that careless slang we all 
use when we mean nothing, just as people employ counters 
instead of money at cards ; but I like him ; he has that 
easy flippancy in talk that asks for no effort to follow, and 
he says his little nothings nicely, and he is not too eager as 
to great ones, or too energetic, which you aU are here. I 
like him." 

" I fancied you liked the eager and enthusiastic people, 
and that you felt a warm interest in Donogan's fate." 

*' Yes, I do hope they'll not catch him. It would be 
too horrid to think of any one we had known being hanged t 
And then, poor fellow, he was very much in love." 

" Poor fellow ! " sighed out Kate. 
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" Not but it was the only gleam of sunlight in his 
existence, he could go away and fancy that, with heaven 
knows what chances of fortune, he might have won me." 

" Poor fellow ! " cried Kate, more sorrowfully than 
before. 

*' No, far from it, but very ' happy fellow ' if he could 
feed his heart with such a delusion." 

** And you think it fair to let him have this delusion ? " 

" Of course I do. I'd no more rob him of it than I'd 
snatch a life-buoy from a drowning man. Do you fancy, 
»child, that the swimmer will always go about with the 
corks that have saved his life ? " 

" These mock analogies are sorry arguments," said 
E^te. 

" Tell me, does your Austrian sing ? I see he under- 
stands music, but I hope he can sing." 

" I can tell you next to nothing of my Austrian — if he 
must be called so. It is five years since we met, and all I 
know is how little like he seems to what he once was." 

" I'm sure he is vastly improved ; a hundred times 
better mannered; with more ease, more quickness, and 
more readiness in conversation. I like him." 

" I trust he'll find out his great good fortune — ^that is, 
if it be not a delusion." 

For a few seconds there was a silence — a silence so 
complete that Goi*man could hear the rustle of a dress as 
Nina moved from her place, and seated herself on the 
battlement of the terrace. He then could catch the low 
murmuring sounds of her voice, as she hummed an air to 
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herself, and at length traced it to be the song she had sung 
that same evening in the drawing-room. The notes came 
gradually more and more distinct, the tones swelled out 
into greater fulness, and at last, with one long-sustained 
cadence of thrilling passion, she cried, " Non mi amava,— 
non mi amava ! ** with an expression of heart-breaking 
sorrow, the last syllables seeming to linger on the lips as 
if a hope was deserting them for ever. " Oh, non mi 
amava!" cried she, and her voice trembled as though the 
avowal of her despair was the last eflfort of her strength. 
Slowly and faintly the sounds died away, while Gorman, 
leaning out to the utmost to catch the dying notes, strained 
his hearing to drink them in. All was still, and then 
suddenly, with a wild roulade that sounded at first like 
the passage of a musical scale, she burst out into a fit of 
laughter, crying *' Non mi amava," through the sounds, in 
a half-frantic mockery. " No, no, non mi amava," laughed 
she out, as she walked back in to the room. The window 
was now closed with a heavy bang, and all was silent in the 
house. 

" And these are the affections we break our hearts 
for ! " cried Gorman, as he threw himself on his bed, and 
covered his face with both his hands. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE HEAD CONSTABLE. 

The Chief Constable, or, to use the irreverent designation 
of the neighbourhood, the Head Peeler, who had carried 
away Walpole's luggage and papers, no sooner discovered 
the grave mistake he had committed, than he; hastened to 
restore them, and was waiting personally at the Castle to 
apologize for the blunder, long before any of the family 
had come downstairs. His indiscretion might cost him 
his place, and Captain Curtis, who had to maintain a wife 
and family, three saddle-horses, and a green uniform with 
more gold on it than a Field Marshal's, felt duly anxious 
and uneasy for what he had done. 

" Who is that gone down the road ? " asked he, as he 
stood at the window, while a woman was setting the room 
in order. 

'' Sure it's Miss Kate taking the dogs out. Isn't she 
always the first up of a morning." Though the captain 
had little personal acquaintance with Miss Kearney, he 
knew her well by reputation, and knew therefore that ho 
might safely approach her to ask a favour. He overtook 
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her at once^ and in a few words made known the difficulty 
in which he found himself. 

^' Is it not after all a mere passing mistake, which 
once apologized for is forgotten altogether ? " asked she. 
'* Mr. Walpole is surely not a person to bear any malice for 
such an incident? " 

" I don't know that, Miss Kearney," said he, doubt- 
ingly. " His papers have been thoroughly ransacked, and 
old Mr. Flood, the Tory magistrate, has taken copies of 
several letters and documents, all of ' course under the 
impression that they formed part of a treasonable cor- 
respondence." 

" Was it not very evident that the papers could not 
have belonged to a Fenian leader ? Was not any mistake 
in the matter easily avoided ? " 

" Not at once, because there was first of all a sort of 
account of the insurrectionary movement here, with a 

number of queries, such as, * Who is M ? * ' Are 

F. Y and M'Causland the same person ? * * What 

connection exists between the Meath outrages and the late 

events in Tipperary ? ' * How is B to explain his 

conduct sufficiently to be retained in the Commission of 
the Peace ? ' In a word, Miss Kearney, all the troublesome 
details by which a Ministry have to keep their own sup- 
porters in decent order, are here hinted it, if not more, and 
it lies with a batch of red-hot Tories to make a terrible 
scandal out of this affair." 

"» It is graver than I suspected," said she, thoughtfully. 

*' And I may lose my place," muttered Curtis, unless. 
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indeed, you would condescend to say a word for me to 
Mr. Walpole." 

" Willingly, if it were of any use, but I think my 
cousin, Mdlle. Kostalergi would be likelier of success, and 
here she comes." 

Nina came forward at that moment, with that indolent 
gi'ace of movement, with which she swept the greensward 
of the lawn as though it were the carpet of a saloon. With 
a brief introduction of Mr. Curtis, her cousin Kate in a few 
words conveyed the embarrassment of his present position, 
and his hope that a kindly intercession might avert his 
danger. 

" What droll people you must be not to find out that 
the letters of a Viceroy's secretary could not be the corre- 
spondence of a rebel leader," said Nina, superciliously. 

" I have already told Miss Kearney how that fell out," 
said he ; " and I assure you there was enough in those 
papers to mystify better and clearer heads." 

'^ But you read the addresses, and saw how the letters 
began * My dear Mr. Walpole,* or * Dear Walpole ' ? " 

" And thought they had been purloined. Have I not 
found ^ Dear Clarendon ' often enough in the same packet 
with cross-bones and a coffin ? " 

" What a country ! " said Nina, with a sigh. 

" Very like Greece, I suppose," said Kate, tartly; then 
suddenly, " Will you undertake to make this gentleman's 
peace with Mr. Walpole, and show how the whole was a 
piece of iU-directed zeal ? " 

" Indiscreet zeal." 
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" Well, indiscreet, if you like it better.'* 

^* And you fancied, then, that all the fine linen and 
purple you carried away were the properties of a heftd- 
centre?" 

" We thought so." 

" And the silver objects of the dressing-table, and the 
ivory inlaid with gold, and the trifles studded with tur- 
quoise ? " 

*' They might have been Donogan's. Do you know, 
Mademoiselle, that this same Donogan was a man of 
fortune, and in all the society of the first men at Oxford 
when — a mere boy at the time — he became a rebel ? '* 

** How nice of him. What a fine fellow ! " 

" I*d say what a fool," continued Curtis. "He had 
no need to risk his neck to achieve a station, the thing was 
done for him. He had a good house and a good estate in 
Kilkenny ; I have caught salmon in the river that washes 
the foot of his lawn." 

" And what has become of it ; does he still own it ? " 

" Not an acre — not a rood of it ; sold every square yard 
of it to throw the money into the Fenian treasury. Eifled 
artillery, Colt's revolvers, Kemington's, and Parrot guns 
have walked oflf with the broad acres." 

" Fine fellow — a fine fellow ! " cried Nina, enthu- 
siastically. 

'* That fine fellow has done a deal of mischief," said 
Kate, thoughtfully. 

" He has escaped, has he not ? " asked Nina. 

'* We hope not — that is, we know that he is about to 
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sail for St. John's by a clipper now in Belfast, and we 
shall have a fast steam-corvette ready to catch her in the 
Channel. He'll be under Yankee colours, it is true, and 
claim an American citizenship ; but we must run risks 
sometimes, and this is one of those times." 

" But you know where he is now ? Why not appre* 
hend him on shore ? " 

" The very, thing we do not know, Mademoiselle. I'd 
rather be sure of it than have five thousand pounds in my 
hand. Some say he is here, in the neighbourhood ; some 
that he is gone south ; others declare that he has reached 
Liverpool. All we really do know is about the ship that 
he means to sail in, and on which the second mate has 
informed us." 

" And all your boasted activity is at fault," said she 
insolently, " when you have to own you cannot track him.'* 

'' Nor is it so easy, Mademoiselle, where a whole 
population befriend and feel for him." 

" And if they do, with what face can you persecute, 
what has the entire sympathy of a nation ? " 

" Don't provoke answers which are sure not to satisfy 
you, and which you could but half comprehend ; but tell 
Mr. Curtis you will use your influence to make Mr. 
Walpole forget this mishap." 

" But I do want to go to the bottom of this question. 
I will insist on learning why people rebel here." 

** In that case, I'll go home to breakfast, and I'll be 
quite satisfied if I see you at luncheon," said Kate. 

'* Do, pray, Mr. Curtis, tell me all about it. Why do 
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some people shoot the others who are just as much Irish as 
themselves ? Why do hungry people kill the cattle and 
never eat them ? And why don't the English go away 
and leave a country where nohody likes them ? If there 
be a reason for these things, let me hear it.'' 

" By-by," said Kate, waving her hand, as she turned 
away. 

" You are so ungenerous," cried Nina, hurrying after 
her ; '^ I am a stranger, and would naturally like to learn 
all that I could of the country and the people ; here is a 
gentleman full of the very knowledge I am seeking. He 
knows all about these terrible Fenians. "What will ^they 
do with Donogan if they take him ? " 

" Transport him for life ; they'll not hang him, I think." 

" That's worse than hanging. I mean — that is — Miss 
Kearney would rather they'd hang him." 

" I have not said so," replied Kate ; " and I don't 
suspect I think so, either." 

** Well," said Nina, after a pause, *' let us go back to 
breakfast. You'll see Mr. Walpole ; he's sure to be down 
by that time, and I'll tell him what you wish is, that he 
must not think any more of the incident ; that it was a 
piece of official stupidity, done, of course, out of the best 
motives ; and that if he should cut a ridiculous figure at 
the end, he has only himself to blame for the worse than 
ambiguity of his private papers." 

" I do not know that I'd exactly say that," said Kate, 
who felt some difficulty in not laughing at the horror-struck 
expression of Mr. Curtis's face. 
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" Well then^ I'll say — ^this was what I wished to tell 
yon, but my cousin ICate interposed and suggested that a 
little adroit flattery of you, and some small coquetries that 
might make you believe you were charming, would be the 
readiest mode to make you forget anything disagreeable, 
and she would charge herself with the task." 

** Do so," said Kate, calmly ; '' and let us now go back 
to breakfast." 
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CHAPTEE XVn. 
SOME IRI 8HRIE S. 

That which the English irreverently call "chajBf" enters 
largely as an element into Irish life ; and when Walpole 
stigmatized the habit to Joe Atlee as essentially that of the 
smaller Island^ he was not far wrong. I will not say that 
it is a high order of wit — very elegant, or very refined ; but 
it is a strong incentive to good humour — a vent to good 
spirits; and being a weapon which every Irishman can 
wield in some fashion or other, establishes that sort of 
joust which prevailed in the mel6e tournaments, and where 
each tilted with whom he pleased. 

Any one who has witnessed the progress of an Irish 
trial, even when the crime was of the very gravest, cannot 
fail to have been struck by the continual clash of smart 
remark and smarter rejoinder between the bench and the 
bar ; showing how men feel the necessity of ready-witted- 
ness, and a promptitude to repel attack, in which even the 
prisoner in the dock takes his shar^, and cuts his joke at 
the most critical moment of his existence. 

The Irish theatre always exhibits traits of this national 
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taete ; but a dinner-party, with its due infusion of barristers, 
is the best possible exemplification of this give and take, 
which, even if it had no higher merit, is a powerful ally of 
good humour, and the sworn foe to everything like over- 
irritability or morbid self-esteem. Indeed I could not wish 
a very conceited man, of a somewhat grave temperament 
and distant demeanour, a much heavier punishment than a 
course of Irish dinner-parties ; for even though he should 
come out scatheless himself, the outrages to his sense of 
propriety, and the insults to his ideas of taste, would be a 
severe suffering. 

That breakfast-table at Kilgobbin had some heavy 
hearts around the board. There was not, with the excep- 
tion of Walpole, one there who had not, in the doubts that 
beset his future, grave cause for anxiety ; and yet to look 
at, still more to listen to them, you would have said that 
Walpole alone had any load of care upon his heart, and 
that the others were a light-hearted, happy set of people, 
with whom the world went always well. No cloud ! — not 
even a shadow to darken the road before them. Of this 
levity — ^for I suppose I must give it a hard name — ^the 
source of much that is best and worst amongst us, our 
English rulers take no account, and are often as ready to 
cliarge us with a conviction, which was no more than a 
caprice, as they are to nail us down to some determination, 
which was simply a drollery : and until some intelligent 
traveller does for us what I lately perceived a clever tourist 
did for the Japanese, in explaining their modes of 
thought, impulses, and passions to the English, I despair 
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of our being better known in Downing-street than we 
now are. 

Captain Curtis — for it is right to give him his rank — 
was fearfully nervous and uneasy^ and though he tried to 
eat his breakfast with an air of unconcern and carelessness, 
he broke his egg with a tremulous hand, and listened with 
painful eagerness every time Walpole spoke. 

" I wish somebody would send us the Standard y when 
it is known that the Lord Lieutenant's secretary has turned 
Fenian," said Kilgobbin. " Won't there be a grand Tory 
outcry over the unprincipled Whigs ? " 

" The papers need know nothing whatever of the inci- 
dent," interposed Curtis, anxiously, "if old Flood is not' 
busy enough to inform them." 

" Who is old Flood ? " asked Walpole. 

" A Tory J. P., who has copied out a considerable share 
of your correspondence," said Kilgobbin. 

" And four letters in a lady's hand," added Dick, " that 
he imagines to be a treasonable correspondence by symbol." 

" I hope Mr. Walpole," said Kate, " will rather accept 
felony to the law than falsehood to the lady." 

" You don't mean to say — " began Walpole, angrily ; 
then, correcting his irritable manner, he added, " Am I to 
suppose my letters have been read ? " 

" Well, roughly looked through," said Curtis. " Just 
a glance here and there to catch what they meant." 

'* Which I must say was quite unnecessary," said Wal- 
pole, haughtily. 

" It was a sort of journal of yours," blundered out 
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Curtis, who had a most unhappy knack of committing him- 
self, ^' that they opened first, and they saw an entry with 
Kilgobbin Castle at the top of it, and the date last July." 

" There was nothing political in that, I'm sure," said 
Walpole. 

" No, not exactly, but a trifle rebellious all the same ; 
the words ' we this evening learned a Fenian song, " The 
time to begin," and rather suspect it is time to leave off; 
the Greek better-looking than ever, and more dangerous.' " 

Curtis's last words were drowned in the laugh that now 
shook the table ; indeed, except Walpole and Nina herself, 
they actually roared with laughter, which burst out afresh, 
as Curtis, in his innocence, said, " We couldn't make out 
about the Greek, but we hoped we'd find out later on." 

" And I fervently trust you did," said Kilgobbin. 

" I'm afraid not; there was something about somebody 
called Joe, that the Greek wouldn't have him, or disliked 
him, or snubbed him — indeed I forget the words." 

" You are quite right, sir, to distrust your memory," 
said Walpole ; " it has betrayed you most egregiously 
already." 

" On the contraiy," burst in Kilgobbin, "I am 
delighted with this proof of the Captain's acuteness ; tell 
us something more, Curtis." 

" There was then * From the upper castle yard, Maude, 
whoever Maude is, * says, " Deny it all, and say you never 
were there," not so easy as she thinks, with a broken right 
arm, and a heart not quite so whole as it ought to be.' " 

" There, sir — with the permission of my Mends here — 
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I will ask yon to conclade yonr reminiscences of my private 
papers, which can have no possible interest for any one but 
myself." 

" Quite wrong in that," cried Kilgobbin, wiping his 
eyes, which had run over with laughter. " There's nothing 
I'd like so much as to hear more of them." 

" What was that about his heart ? " whispered Curtis 
to Kate ; " was he wounded in the side also ? " 

" I believe so," said she, drily ; " but I believe he has 
got quite over it by this time." 

" Will you say a word or two about me. Miss 
Kearney ? " whispered he again ; " I'm not sure I improved 
my case by talking so freely ; but as I saw you all so out- 
spoken, I thought I'd fall into your ways." 

'^ Captain Curtis is much concerned for any fault he 
may have committed in this unhappy business," said Kate ; 
^' and he trusts that the agitation and excitement of the 
Donogan escape will excuse him." 

" That's your policy now," interposed Kilgobbin. 
" Catch the Fenian fellow, and nobody will remember the 
other incident." 

" We mean to give out that we know he has got clear 
away to America," said Curtis, with an air of intense 
cunning. " And to lull his suspicions, we have notices in 
print to say that no further rewards are to be given for his 
apprehension, so that he'll get a false confidence, and 
move about as before." 

^' With such acuteness as yours on his trail, his arrest 
is certain," said Walpole, gravely. 
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" Well, I hope so, too," said Curtis, in good faith for 
the compliment. ''Didn't I take up nine men for the 
search of arms here, though there were only five ? One of 
them turned evidence," added he, gravely ; "he was the 
fellow that swore Miss Kearney stood between you and the 
fire after they wounded you." 

"You are determined to make Mr. Walpole your firiend," 
whispered Nina in his ear ; " don't you see, sir, that you 
are ruining yourself? " 

" I have often been puzzled to explain how it was that 
crime went unpunished in Ireland," said Walpole, senten- 
tiously. 

" And you know now ? " asked Curtis. 

"Yes; in a great measure, you have supplied me with 
the information." 

*" I believe it's all right now," muttered the Captain to 
Kate. " If the swell owns that I have put him up to a 
thing or two, he'll not throw me over." 

" Would you give me three minutes of your time ? '^ 
whispered Gorman O'Shea to Lord Kilgobbin, as they arose 
from table. 

" Half-an-hour, my boy, or more if you want it. Come 
along with me now into my study, and we'll be safe there 
from all interruption." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

SAGE ADVICE. 

" So then you're in a hobble with your aunt,'* said 
Mr. Kearney, as he believed he had summed up the 
meaning of a very blundering explanation by Gorman 
O'Shea; ''isn't that it?" 

"Yes, sir; I suppose it comes to that." 

" The old story, I've no doubt, if we only knew it — as 
old as the Patriarchs : the young ones go into debt, and 
think it very hard that the elders dislike the paying it." 

" No, no ; I have no debts — at least, none to speak of." 

" It's a woman, then ? Have you gone and married 
some good-looking girl, with no fortune and less family ? 
Who is she ? " 

" Not even that, sir," said he, half impatient at seeing 
how little attention had been bestowed on his narrative. 

" 'Tis bad enough, no doubt," continued the old man, 
still in pursuit of his own reflections ; "not but there's scores 
of things worse : for if a man is a good fellow at heart, 
he'll treat the woman all the better for what she has cost 
him. That is one of the good sides of selfishness; and 
when you have lived as long as me, Gorman, you'll find 
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out how often there's something good to be squeezed out 
of a bad quality, just as though it were a bit of our nature 
that was depraved, but not gone to the devil entirely." 

** There is no woman in the case here, sir," said 
O'Shea, bluntly, for these speculations only irritated him. 

" Ho, ho ! I have it then," cried the old man. " You've 
been burning your fingers with rebellion. It's the Fenians 
have got a hold of you." 

" Nothing of the kind, sir. If you'll just read these 
two letters. The one is mine, written on the morning 
I came here : here is my aunt's. The first is not word for 
word as I sent it, but as well as I can remember. At all 
events, it will show how little I had provoked the answer. 
There, that's the document that came along with my 
trunks, and I have never heard from her since." 

"'Dear Nephew,'" read out the old man, after 
patiently adjusting his spectacles — "'O'Shea's Bam is 
not an inn,' — ^And more's the pity," added he ; " for it 
would be a model house of entertainmei\t. You'd say 
any one could have a sirloin of beef or a saddle of mutton ; 
but where Miss Betty gets her's is quite beyond me. ' Nor 
are the horses at public livery,' " read he out. " I think I 
may say, if they were, that Kattoo won't be hired out 
again to the young man that took her over the fences. 
' As you seem fond of warnings,' " continued he, aloud — 
*' Ho, ho ! that's at you for coming over here to tell me 
about the search-warrant ; and she tells you to mind your 
own business ; and droll enough it is. We always fancy 
we're saying an impertinence to a man when we tell him 
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to attend to what concerns him most. It shoves at least 
that we think meddling a luxury. And then she adds, 
' Kilgobbin is welcome to you/ and I can only say you are 
welcome to Kilgobbin, — ay, and in her own words — ' with 
such regularity and order as the meals succeed.' — ' All the 
luggage belonging to you,' &c. and ' I am very respect- 
fully, your Aunt.' By my conscience, there was no need 
to sign it ! That was old Miss Betty all the world over ! " 
and he laughed till his eyes ran over, though the rueful 
face of young O'Shea was staring at him all the time. 
" Don't look so gloomy, O'Shea," cried Kearney : " I have 
not so good a cook, nor, I'm sorry to say, so good a cellar, 
as at the Barn; but there are young faces, and young 
voices and young. laughter, and a light step on the stairs ; 
and if I know anything, or rather, if I remember any- 
thing, these will warm a heart at your age better than '44 
claret or the crustiest port that ever stained a decanter." 

" I am turned out, sir — sent adrift on the world," said 
the young man, despondently. 

" And it is not so bad a thing after all, take my word 
for it, boy. It's a great advantage now and then to begin 
life as a vagabond. It takes a deal of snobbery out of a 
fellow to lie under a haystack, and there's no better cure 
for pretension than a dinner of cold potatoes. Not that I 
say you need the treatment — ^far from it — but our distin- 
guished friend Mr. Walpole wouldn't be a bit the worse of 
such an alterative." 

"If I am left without a shilling in the world ? " 

" You must try what you can do on sixpence, — the 
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whole thing is how you hegin. I used not to he able to 
eat my dinner when I did not see the fellow in a white tie 
standing before the sideboard, and the two flunkies in 
plush and silk stockings at either side of the table ; and 
when I perceived that the decanters had taken their 
departure, and that it was beer I was given to drink, I felt 
as if I had dined, and was ready to go out and have a 
smoke in the open air ; but a little time, even without any 
patience but just time, does it all." 

" Time won't teach a man to live upon nothing." 

" It would be very hard for him if it did ; let him 
begin by having few wants, and work hard to supply 
means for them." 

" Work hard ! why, sir, if I laboured from daylight to 
dark, I'd not earn the wages of the humblest peasant, and 
I'd not know how to live on it." 

" Well, I have given you all the philosophy in my 
budget, and to tell you the truth, Gorman, except so far 
as coming down in the world in spite of myself, I know 
mighty little about the fine precepts I have been giving 
you ; but this I know, you have a roof over your head 
here, and you're heartily welcome to it ; and who knows 
but your aunt may come to terms all the sooner, because 
' she sees you here ? " 

" You ftre very generous to me, and I feel it deeply,'* 
said the young man ; but he was ali][iost choked with the 
words. 

" You have told me already, Gorman, that your aunt 
gave you no other reason against coming here than that I 
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had not been to call on you ; and I believe you — believe 
you thoroughly ; but tell me now, with the same frank- 
ness, was there nothing passing in your own mind, — had 
you no suspicions or misgivings, or something of the same 
kind, to keep you away ? Be candid with me now, and 
speak it out freely." 

" None on my honour : I was sorely grieved to be told 
I must not come, and thought very often of rebelling, so 
that indeed, when I did rebel, I was in a measure prepared 
for the penalty, though scarcely so heavy as this." 

" Don't take it to heart. It will come right yet — 
everything comes right if we give it time — and there's 
plenty of time to the follow who is not five-and-twenty. 
It's only the old dogs, like myself, who are always doing 
their match against time, are in a hobble. To feel that 
every minute of the clock, is something very like three 
weeks of the almanack, flurries a man, when he wants to 
be cool and collected. Put your hat on a peg, and make 
your home here. If you want to be of use, Kitty will show 
you scores of things to do about the garden, and we never 
object to see a brace of snipe at the end of dinner, though 
there's nobody cares to shoot them ; and the bog trout — 
for all their dark colour — are excellent eating, and I know 
you can throw a line. All I say is, do something, and 
something that takes you into the open air. Don't get to 
lying about in easy-chairs and reading novels ; don't get to 
singing duets and philandering about with the girls. May 
I never, if I'd not rather find a brandy flask in your pocket 
than Tennyson's poems ! " 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
REPROOF. 

" Say it out frankly, Kate," cried Nina, as with flashing 
eyes and heightened colour she paced the drawing-room 
from end to end, with that hold sweeping stride which in 
moments of passion hetrayed her. " Say it out. I know 
perfectly what you are hinting at." 

" I never hint," said the other, gravely ; " least of all 
with those I love." 

*' So much the hetter. I detest an equivoque. If I 
am to he shot, let me look the fire in the face." 

" There is no question of shooting at all. I think you 
are very angry for nothing." 

" Angry for nothing ! Do you call that studied cold- 
ness you/ have ohserved towards me all day yesterday 
nothing? Is your ceremonious manner — exquisitely 
polite, I will not deny — ^is that nothing ? Is your chilling 
salute when we met — I half helieve you curtsied — ^nothing? 
That you shun me, that you take pains not to keep my 
company, never to he with me alone, is past denial." 

" And I do not deny it," said Kate, with a voice of 
calm and quiet meaning. 
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" At last, then, I have the avowal. You own that you 
love me no longer." 

" No, I own nothing of the kind : I love you very 
dearly ; but I see that our ideas of life are so totally unlike, 
that unless one should bend and conform to the other, we 
cannot blend our thoughts in that harmony which perfect 
confidence requires. You are so much above me in many 
things, so much more cultivated and gifted — I was going 

to say civilized, and I believe I might " 

" Ta — ta — ta,'* cried Nina, impatiently. "These 
flatteries are very ill-timed.** 

** So they would be, if they were flatteries ; but if you 
had patience to hear me out, you'd have learned that I meant 
a higher flattery for myself." 

" Don't I know it ? don't I guess ? ** cried the Greek. 
*' Have not your downcast eyes told it ? and that look of 
sweet humility that says, * At least I am not a flirt ? ' " 
" Nor am I," said Kate, coldly. 
" And I am ! Come, now, do confess. You want to 
say it." 

" With all my heart I wish you were not! " And Kate's 
eyes swam as she spoke. 

"And what if I tell you that I know it— that in the 
very employment of the arts of what you call coquetry, I 
am but exercising those powers of pleasing by which 
men are led to frequent the salon instead of the cafe, 
and like the society of the cultivated and refined better 

than " 

" No, no, no ! " burst in Kate. " There is no such 
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mock principle in the case. You are a flirt because you 
like the homage it secures you, and because^ as you do not 
believe in such a thing as an honest afiection, you have no 
scruple about trifling with a man's heart." 

" So much for captivating that bold hussar," cried 
Nina. 

" For the moment I was not thinking of him." 

" Of whom then ? " 

^' Of that poor Captain Curtis, who hast just ridden 
away." 

" Oh, indeed ! " 

'^ Yes. He has a pretty wife and three nice little girls, 
and they are the happiest people in the world. They love 
each other, and love their home — so, at least, I am told, 
for I scarcely know them myself." 

" And what have I done with him ? " 

" Sent him away sad and doubtful — very doubtful if 
the happiness he believed in was the real article after all ; 
and disposed to ask himself how it was that his heart was 
beating in a new fashion, and that some new sense had been 
added to his nature, of which he had no inkling before. 
Sent him away with the notes of a melody floating through 
his brain, so that the merry laugh of his children will be a 
discord, and such a memory of a soft glance, that his wife's 
bright look will be meaningless." 

" And I have done all this ? Poor me ! " 

" Yes, and done it so often, that it leaves no remorse 
behind it." 

*' And the same, I suppose, with the others ? " 
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"With Mr. Walpole, and Dick, and Mr. O'Shea, 
and Mr. Atlee, too, when he was here, in their several 
ways." 

" Oh, in theirs, not in mine, then ? " 

" I am but a bungler in my explanation. I wished 
to say that you adapted your fascinations to the tastes of 
each." 

" What a siren ! " 

*' Well, yes — ^what a siren : for they're all in love in some 
fashion or other ; but I could have forgiven you these, had 
you spared the married man." 

" So that you actually envy that poor prisoner the 
gleam of light and the breath of cold air that comes between 
his prison bars, — that one moment of ecstasy that reminds 
him how he once was free and at large, and no manacles 
to weigh him down ? You will not let him even touch bliss 
in imagination ? Are you not more cruel than me ? " 

"This is mere nonsense," said Kate boldly. "You 
either believe that man was fooling you, or that you 
have sent him away unhappy? take which of these ' 
you like." 

" Can't your rustic nature see that there is a third case, 
quite different from both, and that Harry Curtis went off 
believing " 

" Was he Harry Curtis ? " broke in Kate. 

" He was dear Harry when I said good-by," said Nina, 
calmly. 

" Oh, then I give up everything, — I throw up my 
brief." 
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So you ought, for you have lost your cause long 



ago. 

" Even that poor Donogan was not spared, and heaven 
knows he had troubles enough on his head to have pleaded 
some pity for him." 

" And is there no kind word to say of m«, Kate ? " 

" Oh, Nina, how ashamed you make me of my violence, 
when I dare to blame you ! but if I did not love you so 
dearly I could better bear you should have a fault.'* 

"I have only one, then ? " 

".I know of no great one but this. I mean, I know of 
none that endangers good nature and right feeling." 

" And are you so sure that this does ? Are you so sure 
that what you are faulting is not the manner and the way 
of a world you have not seen ? that ajl these levities, as 
you would call them, are not the ordinary wear of people 
whose lives are passed where there is more tolerance and 
less rain ? " 

" Be serious, Nina, for a moment, and own that it was 
by intention you were in the approach when Captain Curtis 
rode away, — that you said something to him, or looked 
something — perhaps both — on which he got down from his 
horse and walked beside you for full a mile ? " 

"All true," said Nina, calmly. ''I confess to every 
part of it." 

" rd far rather that you said you were sorry for it." 

" But I am not; I'm \ very glad — ^I'm very proud of it. 
Yes, look as reproachfully as you like, Kate ! * very proud ' 
was what I said." 

VOL. II. 81 
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*' Then I am indeed sony/' said Kate, growing pale as 
*8he spoke. 

*' I don't think after all this sharp lecturing of me that 
you deserve mnch of my confidence, and if I make you any, 
Kate, it is not by way of exculpation : for I do not accept 
your blame : it is simply out of caprice — mind that, and 
that I am not thinking of defending myself." 

^^ I can easily believe that/' said Kate, drily. 

And the other continued : — " When Captain Curtis 
was talking to your father, and discussing the chances of 
capturing Donogan, he twice or thrice mentioned Harper 
and Fry — names which somehow seemed familiar to me ; 
and on thinking the matter over when I went to my room, 
I opened Donogan's pocket-book and there found how 
these names had become known to me. Harper and Fry 
were tanners, in Cork Street, and theirs was one of the 
addresses by which, if I had occasion tb warn Donogan, I 
could write to him. On hearing these names from Curtis, 
it struck me that there might be treachery somewhere. 
Was it that these men themselves had turned traitors to 
the cause ? or had another betrayed them ? Whichever 
way the matter went, Donogan was evidently in great 
danger: for this was one of the places he regarded as 
perfectly safe. 

'* What was to be done ? I dared not ask advice on 
any side. To reveal the suspicions which were tormenting 
me required that I should produce this pocket-book, and to 
whom could I impart this man's secret? I thought of 
your brother Dick, but he was from home, and even if he 
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had not been, I doubt if I shonld have told him. I should 
have come to you, Eate, but that grand rebukeful tone you 
had taken up this last twenty^four hours repelled me; 
and, finally, I took counsel with myself. I set off just 
before Captain Curtis started, to what you have called way. 
lay him in the avenue. 

'^ Just below the beech-copse he came iip ; and then 
that small flirtation of the drawing-room, which has caused 
you so much anger and me such a sharp lesson, stood me 
in good stead, and enabled me to arrest his progress by 
some chance word or two, and at last so far to interest him 
that he got down and walked along at my side. I shall 
not shock you by recalling the little tender * nothings ' 
that passed between us, nor dwell on the small mockeries 
of sentiment which we exchanged — I hope very harmlessly 
— ^but proceed at once to what I felt my object. He was 
profuse of his gratitude for what I had done for him with 
Walpole, and firmly believed that my intercession alone 
had saved him ; and so I went on to say that the best 
reparation he could make for his blunder would be some 
exercise of weU -directed activity when occasion should 
offer. ' Suppose, for instance,' said I, * you could capture 
this man Donogan ? ' 

** ' The very thing I hope to do,* cried he. * The train 
is laid already. One of my constables has a brother in a 
well-known house in Dublin, the members of which, men 
of large wealth and good position, have long been suspected 
of holding intercourse with the rebels. Through his 
brother, Himself a Fenian, this man has heard that a 
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secret committee will meet at this place on Monday 
evening next, at which Donogan will be present. MoUoy, 
another head-centre, will also be there, and Cummins, who 
escaped from Carrickfergus.' I took down all the names, 
Kate, the moment we parted, and while they were fresh in 
my memory. ' We'll draw the net on them all,' said he ; 
'and such a haul has not been made since '98. The 
rewards alone will amount to some thousands.' It was 
then I said, ' And is there no danger, Harry ? ' " 

" Oh, Nina ! " 

"Yes, darling, it was very dreadftil, and I felt it so ; 
but somehow one is carried away by a burst of feeling at 
certain moments, and the shame only comes too late. Of 
course it was wrong of me to call him Harry, and he, too, 
with a wife at home, and five .little girls — or three, I 
forget which — should never have sworn that he loved me, 
nor said all that mad nonsense about what he felt in that 
region where chief constables have their hearts ; but I own 
to great tenderness and a very touching sensibility on 
either side. Indeed, I may add here, that the really 
sensitive natures amongst men are never found under 
forty-five ; but for genuine, uncalculating affection, for the 
sort of devotion that flings consequences to the winds, I'd 
say, give me fifty-eight or sixty." 

"Nina, do not make me hate you," said Kate, gravely. 

" Certainly not, dearest, if a little hypocrisy will avert 
such a misfortune. And so, to return to my narrative, I 
learned as accurately as a gentleman so much in love could 
condescend to inform me, of all the steps taken to secure 
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Donogan at this meeting, or to capture him later on if he 
should try to make his escape by sea." 

"You mean, then, to write to Donogan and apprise 
him of his danger ? " 

" It is done. I wrote the moment I got back here. I 
addressed him as Mr. James Bredin, care of Jonas 
Mullory, Esq., 41, New Street, which was the first address 
in the list he gave me. I told him of the peril he ran, and 
what his friends were also threatened by, and I recounted 
the absurd seizure of Mr. Walpole's effects here ; and, last 
of all, what a dangerous rival he had in this Captain 
Curtis, who was ready to desert wife, children, and the 
constabulary to-morrow for me ; and assuring him con- 
fidentially that I was well worth greater sacrifices of better 
men, I signed my initials in Greek letters." 

'* Marvellous caution and great discretion," said Kate, 
solemnly. 

" And now come over to the drawing-room, where I 
have promised to sing for Mr. O'Shea some little ballad 
that he dreamed over all the night through; and then 
there's something else — ^what is it ? what is it ? " 

" How should I k^ow, Nina ? I was not present at 
your arrangement." 

"Never mind; 1*11 remember it presently. It will 
come to my recollection while I'm singing that song." 

" If emotion is not too much for you." 

" Just so, Kate — sensibilities permitting ; and, indeed,'* 
she said, " I remember it already. It was luncheon." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HOW MEN IN OFFICE MAKE LOVE. 

''Is it true they have captured Donogan ? " said Nina, 
coming hurriedly into the library, where Walpole was 
busily engaged with his correspondence, and sat before a 
table covered not only with official documents, but a number 
of printed placards and handbills. 

He looked up, surprised at her presence, and by the tone 
of familiarity in her question, for which he was in no way 
prepared, and for a second or two actually stared at without 
answering her. 

" Can't you tell me ? Are they correct in saying he 
has been caught ? " cried she impatiently. 

" Very far from it. There are the police returns up to 
last night from Meath, Kildare, and Dublin ; and though 
he was seen at Naas, passed some hours in Dublin, and ac- 
tually attended a night meeting at Kells, all trace of him 
has been since lost, and he has completely baffled us. By 
the Viceroy's orders, I am now doubling the reward for his 
apprehension, and am prepared to offer a free pardon to any 
who shall give information about him, who may not ac- 
tually have committed a felony." 
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'* Is he so very dangerous, then ? *' 

" Every man who is so daring is dangerous here. The 
people have a sort of idolatry for reckless courage. It is 
not only that he has ventured to come back to the country 
where his life is sacrificed to the law, but he declares openly 
he is ready to oflfer himself as a representative for an Irish 
county, and to test in his own person whether the English 
will have the temerity to touch the man — the choice of the 
Irish people." 

" He is bold," said she, resolutely. 

" And I trust he will pay for his boldness ! Our law 
officers are prepared to treat him as a felon, irrespective 
of all claim to his character as a Member of Parliament." 

" The danger will not deter him." 

" You think so ? " 

" I know it," was the calm reply. 

^'Indeed," said he, bending a steady look at her. 
*' What opportunities, might I ask, have you had to form 
this same opinion ? " 

" Are not the public papers full of him ? Have we not 
an almost daily record of his exploits ? Do not your own 
rewards for his capture impart an almost fabulous value to 
his Kfe ? " 

"His portrait, too, may lend some interest to his 
story," said he, with a half-sneering smile. " They say this 
is very like him." And he handed a photograph as he spoke. 

" This was done in New York," said she, turning to 
the back of the card, the better to hide an emotion she 
could not entirely repress. 
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*• Yes, done by a brother Fenian, long since in our 
pay." 

*^ How base all that sounds ! how I detest such 
treachery ! " 

" How deal with treason without it ? Is it like him?" 
asked he, artlessly. 

*' How should I know ? " said she, in a slightly hurried 
tone. "It is not like the portrait in the Illustrated 
News,'' 

"I wonder which is the more like," added he thought- 
fully, " and I fervently hope we shall soon know. There 
is not a man he confides in who has not engaged to betray 
him." 

" I trust you feel proud of your achievement." 
** No, not proud, but very anxious for its success. The 
perils of this country are too great for mere sensibilities. 
He who would extirpate a terrible disease must not fear 
the knife." 

" Not if he even kiU the patient ? " asked she. 

" That might happen, and would be to be deplored," 
said he, in the same unmoved tone. " But might I ask, 
whence has come all this interest for this cause, and 
how have you learned so much sympathy with these 
people ? " 

" I read the newspapers," said she, drily. 
" You must read those of only one colour, then," said 
he, slily ; " or perhaps it is the tone of comment you hear 
about you. Are your sentiments such as you daily listen 
to from Lord Kilgobbin and his family ? " 
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" I don't know that they are, I suspect I'm more of a 
rebel than he is ; but 111 9.sk him if you wish it." 

" On no account, I entreat you. It would compromise 
me seriously to hear such a discussion even in jest. Ee- 
member who I am, Mademoiselle, and the office I hold." 

" Your great frankness, Mr. Walpole, makes me some- 
times forget both," said she, with welj-acted humility. 

'•' I wish it would do something more," said he, eagerly. 
" I wish it would inspire a little emulation, and make you 
deal as openly with me as I long to do with you.^* 

" It might embarrass you very much, perhaps." 

"As how?" asked he, with a touch of tenderness in 
his voice. 

For a second or two she made no answer, and then, 
faltering at each word, she said, " What if some rebel 
leader — this man Donogan, for instance — drawn towards 
you by some secret magic of trustfulness — moved by, I 
know not what need of your sympathy — for there is such 
a craving void now and then felt in the heart — should tell 
you some secret thought of his nature — something that 
he could utter alone to himself — would you bring yourself 
to use it against him ? Could you turn round and say, 
* I have your inmost soul in my keeping. You are mine 
now — mine — mine ? ' " 

" Do I understand you aright ? " said he, earnestly. 
"Is it just possible, even possible, that you have that to 
confide to me which would show that you regard* me as 
a dear friend ? " 

" Oh ! Mr. Walpolcj" burst she out, passionately, " do 
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not by the greater power of your intellect seek the mastery 
over mine. Let the loneliness and isolation of my life 
here rather appeal to you to pity, then suggest the thought 
of influencing and dominating me." 

** Would that I might. What would I not give or do to 
have that power that you speak of.*' 

" Is this true ? " sai^ she. 

" It is.*' . 

" Will you swear it ? '' 

" Most solemnly." 

She paused for a moment, and a slight tremor shook 
her mouth ; but whether the motion expressed a sentiment 
of acute pain or a movement of repressed sarcasm, it was 
very difficult to determine. 

'* What is it, then, that you would swear? " asked she 
calmly and even coldly. 

" Swear that I have no hope so high, no ambition so 
great, as to win your heart." 

" Indeed ! And that other heart that you have won — 
what is to become of it ? " 

" Its owner has recalled it. In fact, it was never in 
my keeping but as a loan." 

"How strange! At least, how strange to me this 
sounds. I, in my ignorance, thought that people pledged 
their very lives in these bargains." 

"So it ought to be, and so it would be, if this world 
were not a web of petty interests and mean ambitions ; 
and these, I grieve to say, will find their way into hearts 
that should be the home of very different sentiments. It 
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was of this order was that compact with my cousin — for 
I will speak openly to you, knowing it is her to whom you 
allude. We were to have heen manied. It was an old 
engagement. Our friends — that is, I believe, the way to 
call them — ^liked it. They thought it a good thing for 
each of us. Indeed, making the dependants of a good 
family intermarry is an economy of patronage — the same 
plank rescues two from drowning. I believe — that is, I 
fear — we accepted all this in the same spirit. We were to 
love each other as much as - we could, and our relations 
were to do their best for us." 

" And now it is all over ? *' 

** All — and for ever." 

" How came this about ? " 

*• At first by a jealousy about you^ 

" A jealousy about me ! You surely never dared — " 
and here her voice trembled with real passion, while her 
eyes flashed angrily. 

*' No, no. I am guiltless in the matter. It was that 
cur Atlee made the mischief. In a moment of weak trust- 
fulness, I sent him over to Wales to assist my uncle in his 
correspondence. He, of course, got to know Lady Maude 
Bickerstaflfe — ^by what arts he ingratiated himself into her 
confidence, I cannot say. Indeed, I had trusted that the 
fellow's vulgarity would form an impassable barrier between 
them, and prevent all intimacy; but, apparently, I was 
wrong. He seems to have been the companion of her 
rides and drives, and, under the pretext of doing some 
commissions for her in the bazaars of Constantinople, he 
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got to correspond with her. So artful a fellow would well 
know what to make of such a privilege." 

** And is he your successor now?*' asked she, with a 
look of almost undisguised insolence. 

^ " Scarcely that," said he, with a supercilious smile. 
" I think, if you had ever seen my cousin, you would 
scarcely have asked the question." 

** But I have seen her. I saw her at the Odescalchi 
Palace at fiome. I remember the stare she was pleased to 
bestow on me as she swept past me. I remember more, 
her words as she asked, * Is this your Titian girl I have 
heard so much of ? ' " 

" And may hear more of," muttered he, almost uncon- 
sciously. 

"Yes — even that too; but not, perhaps, in the sense 
you mean." Then, as if correcting herself, she went on, 
** It was a bold ambition of Mr. Atlee. I must say I like 
the very daring of it." 

" He never dared it — take my word for it." 

An insolent laugh was her first reply. ** How little you 
men know of each other, and how less than little you know 
of us ! You sneer at the people who are moved by sudden 
impulse, but you forget it is the squall upsets the boat." 

" I believe I can follow what you mean. You would 
imply that my cousin's breach with me might have im- 
pelled her to listen to Atlee ? " 

" Not so much that as, by establishing himself as her 
confidant, he got the key of her heart, and let himself in 
as he pleased." 
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" I suspect he found little to interest him there." 

** The insuflferahle insolence of that sj^eech ! Can you 
men never be brought to see that we are not all alike to 
each of you ; that our natures have their separate watch- 
words, and that the soul which would vibrate with tender- 
ness to this, is to that, a dead and senseless thing, with no 
trace nor touch of feeling about it ? " 

" I only believe this in part." 

" Believe it wholly, then, or own that you know nothing 
of love — no more than do those countless thousands who 
go through life and never taste its real ecstasy, nor its real 
sorrow; who accept convenience, or caprice, or flattered 
vanity as its counterfeit, and live out the delusion in lives 
of discontent. You have done wrong to break with your 
cousin. It is clear to me you suited each other." 

" This is sarcasm." 

"If it is, I am sorry for it. I meant it for sincerity. 
In your career, ambition is everything. The woman that 
could aid you on your road would be the real helpmate. 
She who would simply cross your path by her sympathies, 
or her affections, would be a mere embarrassment. Take 
the very case before us. Would not Lady Maude point 
out to you how, by the capture of this rebel, you might so 
aid your friends as to establish a claim for recompence ? 
Would she not impress you with the necessity of showing 
how your activity redounded to the credit of your party ? 
She would neither interpose with ill-timed appeals to your 
pity or a misplaced sympathy. She would help the politi- 
cian, while another might hamper the man," 
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" All that might be true, if the game of political life 
were played as it seems to be on the surface, und my 
cousin was exactly the sort of woman to use ordinary 
faculties with ability and acuteness ; but there are scores 
of things in which her interference would have been hurt- 
ful, and her secrecy dubious. I will give you an instance, 
and it will serve to show my implicit confidence in your- 
self. Now with respept to this man, Donogan, there is 
nothing we wish less than to take him. To capture means 
to try — to try means to hang him — and how much better, 
or safer, or stronger are we when it is done. These fellows, 
right or wrong, represent opinions that are never con- 
troverted by the scaffold, and every man who dies for his 
convictions leaves a thousand disciples who never believed 
in him before. It is only because he braves us that we 
pursue him, and in the face of our opponents and Parlia- 
ment we cannot do less. So that while we are offering 
large rewards for his apprehension we would willingly give 
double the sum to know he had escaped. Talk of the 
supremacy of the Law — ^the more you assert that here, the 
more ungovernable is this country by a Party. An active 
Attorney-General is another word for three more regiments 
in Ireland." 

" I follow you with some difficulty ; but I see that you 
would like this man to get away, and how is that to be 
done ? '' 

" Easily enough, when once he knows that it will be 
safe for him to go north. He naturally fears the Orange- 
men of the northern counties. They will, however, do 
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nothing without the police, and the police have got their 
orders throughout Antrim and Deny. Here — on this strip 
of paper — here are the secret instructions : — * To George 
Dargan, Chief Constable, Letterkenny district. Private 
and confidential. — It is, for many reasons, expedient that 
the convict Donogan, on a proper understanding that he 
will not return to Ireland, should be suffered to escape. If 
you are, therefore, in a position to extort a pledge from 
him to this extent — and it should be explicit and beyond 
aU cavil — ^you will, taking due care not to compromise your 
authority in your ofSce, aid him to leave the country, even 
to the extent of moneyed assistance.' To this are appended 
directions how he is to proceed to carry out these instruc- 
tions ; what he may, and what he may not do, with whom 
he may seek for co-operation, and where he is to maintain 
a guarded and careful secrecy. Now, in telling you all 
this, Mdlle. Kostalergi, I have given you the strongest 
assurance in my power of the unlimited trust I have in 
you. I see how the questions that agitate this country 
interest you. I read the eagerness with which you watch 
them, but I want you to see more. I want you to see that 
the men who purpose to themselves the great task of 
extricating Ireland from her difficulties must be politicians 
in the highest sense of the word, and that you should see 
in us statesmen of an order that can weigh human passions 
and human emotions — and see that hope and fear, and 
terror and gi-atitude, sway the hearts of men who, to less 
observant eyes, seem to have no place in their natures but 
for rebellion. That this mode of governing Ireland is the 
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one charm to the Celtic heart, all the Tory rale of the last 
fifty years, with its hangings and banishments, and other 
terrible blunders, will soon convince you. The Priest alone 
has felt the pulse of this people, and we are the only 
Ministers of England who have taken the Priest into our 
confidence. I own to you I claim some credit for myself 
in this discovery. It was in long reflecting over the ills of 
Ireland that I came to see that where the malady has so 
much in its nature that is sensational and emotional, so 
must the remedy be sensational too. The Tories were 
ever bent on extirpating — we devote ourselves to ' healing 
measures.* Do you follow me ? " 

" I do,*' said she, thoughtfully. 

" Do I interest you? '* asked he, more tenderly. 

"Intensely,** was the reply. 

" Oh, if I could but think that ! If I could bring my- 
self to believe that the day would come, not only to secure 
your interest, but your aid and your assistance in this 
great Task ! I have long sought the opportunity to tell 
you that we, who hold the destinies of our people in our 
keeping, are not inferior to our great trust, that we are not 
mere creatures of a state department, small deities of the 
Olympus of office, but actual statesmen and rulers. For- 
tune Taas given me the wished-for moment, let it complete 
my happiness, let it tell me that you see in this noble work 
one worthy of your genius and your generosity, and that 
you would accept me as a fellow-labourer in the cause.** 

The fervour which he threw into the utterance of 
these words contrasted strongly and strangely with the 
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words themselves ; so unlike the declaration of a lover's 
passion. 

" I do — not — know/' said she, falteringly. 

" What is that you do not know ? " asked he, with 
tender eagerness. 

" I do not know if I understand you aright, and I do 
not know what answer I should give you." 

" Will not your heart tell you ? " 

She shook her head. 

" You will not crush me with the thought that there is 
no pleading for me there." 

" If you had desired in honesty my regard you should 
not have prejudiced me ; you began here by enlisting my 
sympathies in your Task ; you told me of your ambitions. 
I like these ambitions." 

" Why not share them ? " cried he, passionately. 

" You seem to forget what you ask. A woman does 
not give her heart as a man joins a party or an administra- 
tion. It is no question of an advantage based upon a 
compromise. There is no sentiment of gratitude, or re- 
compense, or reward in the gift. She simply gives that 
which is no longer hers to retain ! She trusts to what her 
mind will not stop to question — she goes where she cannot 
help but follow." 

" How immeasurably greater your every word makes 
the prize of your love." 

'' It is in no vanity that I say, I know it/' said she^ 
calmly. *' Let us speak no more on this now." 

" But you will not refuse to listen to me, Nina ? " 

VOL. II. 32 
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" I will read you if you write to me," and with a wave 
of good-by she slowly left the room. 

" She is my master, even at my own game," said 
Walpole, as he sat down, and rested his head between his 
hands. ^' Still, she is mistaken ; I can write just as 
vaguely as I can speak, and if I could not, it would have 
cost me my freedom this many a day. With such a woman 
one might venture high, but heaven help him when he 
ceased to climb the mountain ! " 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A GUP OF TEA. 

It was so rare an event of late for Nina to seek her cousin 
in her own room, that Kate was somewhat surprised to see 
Nina enter with all her old ease of manner, and flinging 
away her hat carelessly, say, " Let me have a cup of tea, 
dearest, for I want to have a clear head and a calm mind 
for at least the next half-hour." 

''It is almost time to dress for dinner, especially for 
you, Nina, who make a careful toilette." 

'' Perhaps I shall make less to-day, perhaps not go 
down to dinner at all. Do you know, child, I have every 
reason for agitation, and maiden bashfulness besides ? Do 
you know I have had a proposal — a proposal in all form — 
from ? — but you shall guess whom." 

" Mr. O'Shea, of course." 

" No, not Mr. 0*Shea, though I am almost prepared for 
such a step on his part — nor from your brother Dick, who 
has been falling in and out of love with me for the last 
three months or more. My present conquest is the su- 
premely arrogant, but now condescending, Mr. Walpole, 
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who, for reasons of state and exigencies of party, has been 
led to believe that a pretty wife, with a certain amount of 
natural astuteness, might advance his interests, and tend 
to his promotion in public life ; and with his old instincts 
as a gambler, he is actually ready to risk his fortunes on a 
single card, and I, the portionless Greek girl, with about 
the same advantages of family as of fortune — ^I am to be 
that queen of trumps, on which he stands to win. And 
now, darling, the cup of tea, the cup of tea, if you want to 
hear more.'* 

While Kate was busy arranging the cups of a little tea-- 
service, that did duty in her dressing-room, Nina walked 
impatiently to and &o, talking with rapidity all the time. 

'' The man is a greater fool than I thought him, and 
mistakes his native weakness of mind for originality. If 
you had heard the imbecile nonsense he talked to me for 
political shrewdness, and when he had shown me what a 
very poor creature he was, he made me the oflfer of himself ! 
This was so far honest and above-board. It was saying, in 
so many words, * You see, I am a bankrupt.' Now, I don't 
like bankrupts, either of mind or money. Could he not 
have seen that he who seeks my favour must sue in another 
fashion ? " 

" And so you refused him ? " said Kate, as she poured 
out her tea. 

" Far from it — I rather listened to his suit. I was so 
far curious to hear what he could plead in his behalf, that 
I bade him write it. Yes, dearest ; it was a maxim of that 
very acute man my papa, that, when a person makes you 
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any dubious proposition in words, you oblige him to commit 
it to writing. Not necessarily to be used against him 
afterwards, but for this reason — and I can alii(iost quote 
my papa's phrase on the occasion — ^in the homage of his 
self-love, a man will rarely write himself such a knave as 
he will dare to own when he is talking, and in that act of 
weakness is the gain of the other party to the compact." 

" I don't think I understand you." 

" I'm sure you do not; and you have put no sugar in 
my tea, which is worse. Do you mean to say that your 
clock is right, and that it is already nigh seven? Oh 
dear ! and I, who have not told you one-half of my news, 
I must go and dress. I have a certain green silk with 
white roses which I mean to wear, and with my hair 
in that crimson Neapolitan net, it is a toilette a la 
minute." 

" You know how it becomes you," said Kate, half- 

slyly. 

" Of course I do, or in this critical moment of my life 
I should not risk it. It will have its own suggestive 
meaning too. It will recall ce cher Cecil to days at Baia, 
or wandering along the coast at Portici. I have known a 
fragment of lace, a flower, a few bars of a song, do more to 
link the broken chain of memory than scores of more 
laboured recollections; and then these little paths that 
lead you back are so simple, so free from all premeditation. 
Don't you think so, dear ? " 

" I do not know, and if it were not rude, I'd say I do 
not care." 
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** If my cup of tea were not so good, I should be 
offended, and leave the room after such a speech. But you 
do not know, you could not guess, the interesting things 
that I could tell you," cried she, with an almost breathless 
rapidity. '' Just imagine that deep statesman, that pro- 
found plotter, telling me that they actually did not wish to 
capture Donogan — that they would rather that he should 
escape ! " 

"He told you this?'' 

" He did more ; he showed me the secret instructions 
to his police creatures — I forget how they are called — 
showing what they might do to connive at his escape, and 
how they should — if they could — induce him to give some 
written pledge to leave Ireland for ever." 

" Oh, this is impossible ! " cried Kate. 

" I could prove it to you, if I had not just sent off the 
veritable bit of writing by post. Yes, stare and look horri- 
fied if you like ; it is all true. I stole the piece of paper 
with the secret durections, and sent it straight to Donogan, 
under cover to Archibold Casey, Esq., 9, Lower Gardner 
Street, Dublin." 

" How could you have done such a thing ? " 

" Say, how could I have done otherwise. Donogan 
now knows whether it will become him to sign this pact 
with the enemy. If he deem his Hfe worth having at the 
price it is well that I sh«f<ild know it." 

"It is then of yourself you were thinking all the 
while." 

" Of myself and of him. I do not say I love this 
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man ; bat I do say his conduct now shall decide if he be 
worth loving. There's the bell for dinner. You shall 
hear all I have to say this evening. What an interest it 
gives to life, even this much of plot and peril! Short 
of being with the rebel himself, Kate, and sharing his 
dangers, I know of nothing could have given me such 
delight.'' 

She turned back as she left the door, and said, '' Make 
Mr. Walpole take you down to dinner to-day ; I shall take 
Mr. 0' Shea's arm, or your brother's." 

The address of Archibold .Casey, which Nina had used 
on this occasion, was that of a well-known solicitor in 
Dublin, whose Conservative opinions placed him above all 
suspicion or distrust. One of his clients, however — a 
certain Mr. Maher — ^had been permitted to have letters 
occasionally addressed to him to Casey's care ; and Maher, 
being an old college friend of Donogan's, afforded him this 
mode of receiving letters in times of unusual urgency or 
danger. Maher shared very slightly in Donogan's opinions. 
He thought the men of the National party not only dan- 
gerous in themselves, but that they afforded a reason for 
many of the repressive laws which Englishmen passed with 
reference to Ireland. A friendship of early life, when both 
these young men were college students, had overcome such 
scruples, and Donogan had been permitted to have many 
letters marked simply with a Di> which were sent under 
cover to ]\(aher. This facility had, however, been granted 
so far back as '47, and had not been renewed in the 
interval, during which time the Archibold Casey of that 
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period had died, and been succeeded by a son with the 
same name as his father. 

When Nina, on looking over Donogan's note-book, 
came upon this address, she saw, also, some almost 
illegible words, which implied that it was only to be 
employed as the last resort, or had been so used — a 
phrase she could not exactly determine what it meaned. 
The present occasion — so emergent in every way — 
appeared to warrant both haste and security; and so, 
under cover to S. Maher, she wrote to Donogan in these 
words : — 

" I send you the words in the original handwriting, of 
the instructions with regard to you. You will do what 
your honour and your conscience dictate. Do not write to 
me ; the public papers will inform me what your decision 
has been, and I shall be satisfied, however it incline. 
I rely upon you to bum the enclosure.'' 

A suit-at-law in which Casey acted as Maher's attorney 
at this period required that the letters addressed to his 
house for Maher should be opened and read ; and though 
the letter D. on the outside might have suggested a 
caution, Casey either overlooked or misunderstood it, and 
broke the seal. Not knowing what to think of this docu- 
ment, which was without signature, and had no clue to the 
writer except the post-mark of Kilgobbin, Casey hastened 
to lay the letter as it stood before the barrister who con- 
ducted Maher's cause, and to ask his advice. The Bight 
Hon. Paul Hartigan was an ex-Attorney-General of the 
Tory party — a zealous, active, but somewhat rash member 
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of his party ; still in the House, a Member for Mallow, 
and far more eager for the return of his friends to power 
than the great man who dictated the tactics of the Opposi- 
tion, and who with more of responsibility could calculate 
the chances of success. 

Paul Hartigan's estimate of the Whigs was such that 
it would have in no wise astonished him to discover that 
Mr. Gladstone was in close correspondence with O'Donovan 
Bossa, or that Chichester Fortescue had been sworn in as 
a Head-Centre. ' That the whole Cabinet were secretly 
Papists, and held weekly confession at the feet of Dr. 
Manning, he was prepared to prove. He did not vouch 
for Mr. Lowe ; but he could produce the form of scapular 
worn by Mr. Gladstone, and had a facsimile of the scourge by 
which Mr. Card well diurnally chastened his natural instincts. 

If, then, he expressed but small astonishment at this 
" traflSc of the Government with rebellion," — for so he 
called it — he lost no time in endeavouring to trace the 
writer of the letter, and ascertaining, so far as he might, 
the authenticity of the enclosure. 

''It's all true, Casey," said he, a few days after his 
receipt of the papers. " The instructions are written by 
Cecil Walpole, the private secretary of Lord Danesbury. 
I have obtained several specimens of his writing. There 
is no attempt at disguise or concealment in this. I have 
learned, too, that the police-constable Dargan is one of their 
most trusted agents ; and the only thing now to find out 
is, who is the writer of the letter, for up to this all we 
know is, the hand is a woman's." 
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Now it chanced that when Mr. Hartigan — ^who had 
taken great pains and bestowed much time to learn the 
story of the night-attack on Kilgobbin, and wished to 
make the presence of Mr. Walpole on the scene the 
ground of a question in ParKament — had consulted the 
leader of the Opposition on the subject, he had met not 
only a distinct refusal of aid, but something very like 
a reproof for his ill-advised zeal. The Honourable Paul, 
not for the first time disposed to distrust the political 
loyalty that differed with his own ideas, now declared 
openly that he would not confide this great disclosure 
to the lukewarm advocacy of Mr. Disraeli ; he would 
himself lay it before the House, and stand or fall by 
the result. 

If the men who " stand or fall '* by any measure were 
counted, it is to be feared that they usually would be 
found not only in the category of the latter, but that they 
very rarely rise again, so very few are the matters which 
can be determined without some compromise, and so rare 
are the political questions which comprehend a distinct 
principle. 

What warmed the Hartigan ardour, and, indeed, 
cl^fed it to a white heat on this occasion, was to see 
by the public papers that Daniel Donogan had been 
fixed on by the men of King's County as the popular 
candidate, and a public meeting held at Eilbeggan, to 
declare that the man who should oppose him at the 
hustings should be pronounced the enemy of Ireland. To 
show that while this man was advertised in the Hiie and 
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Cry, with an immense reward for his apprehension, he 
was in secret protected by the Government, who actually 
condescended to treat with him ; what an occasion would 
this afford for an attack that would revive the memories of 
Grattan's scorn and Curran's sarcasm, and declare to the 
senate of England that the men who led them were 
unworthy guardians of the national honour ! 
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CHAPTER XXn. 
CROSS PURPOSES, 

Whether Walpole found some peculiar diflSculty in com- 
mitting his intentions to writing, or whether the press of 
business which usually occupied his mornings, served as 
aa excuse, or whether he was satisfied with the progress of 
his suit by his personal assiduities, is not easy to say ; 
but his attentions to Mdlle. Kostalergi had now assumed 
the form which prudent mothers are wont to call '* serious,*' 
and had already passed into that stage where small jealousies 
begin, and little episodes of anger and discontent are 
admitted as symptoms of the complaint. 

In fact he had got to think himself privileged to re- 
monstrate against this, and to dictate that — a state, be it 
observed, which, whatever its effect upon the " lady of 
his love," makes a man particularly odious to the people 
around him, and he is singularly fortunate if it make him 
not ridiculous also. 

The docile or submissive was not the remarkable 
element in Nina's nature. She usually resisted advice, 
and resented anything like dictation from any quarter. 
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Indeed, they who knew her best saw that, however open 
to casual influences, a direct show of guidance was sure to 
call up all her spirit of opposition. It was, then, a matter 
of actual astonishment to all to perceive not only how quietly 
and patiently she accepted Walpole's comments and sug- 
gestions, but how implicitly she seemed to obey them. 

All the little harmless freedoms of manner with Dick 
Kearney and O'Shea were now completely given up. No 
more was there between them that interchange of light 
"persiflage " which, pre-supposing some subject pf common 
interest, is in itself a ground of intimacy. 

She ceased to sing the songs that were their favourites. 
Her walks in the garden after breakfast, where her ready 
wit and genial pleasantry used to bring her a perfect troop 
of followers, were abandoned. The little projects of daily 
pleasure, hitherto her especial province, were changed for 
a calm subdued demeanour which, though devoid of all 
depression, wore the impress of a certain thoughtfulness 
and seriousness. 

No man was less observant than old Kearney, and yet 
even he saw the change at last, and asked Kate what it 
might mean. *' She is not ill, I hope," said he, "or is 
our humdrum life too wearisome to her ? " 

" I do not supect either," said Kate slowly. " I rather 
believe that as Mr. Walpole has paid her certain attentions, 
she has made the changes in her manner in deference to 
some wishes of his." 

"He wants her to be more English, perhaps," said 
he sarcastically. 
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" Perhaps so." 

" Well, she is not bom one of us, but she is like us 
all the same, and I'll be sorely grieved if she*ll give up 
her light - heartedness and her pleasantry to win that 
Cockney." 

" I think she has won the Cockney already, sir.*' 

A long low whistle was his reply. At last he said, 
** I suppose it's a very grand conquest, and what the world 
calls ' an elegant match ; ' but may I never see Easter, if I 
wouldn't rather she'd marry a fine dashing young fellow 
over six feet high, like O'Shea there, than . one of your 
gold-chain-and-locket young gentlemen who smile where 
they ought to laugh, and pick their way through life as a 
man crosses a stream on stepping-stones." 

** Maybe she does not like Mr. O'Shea, sir." - 

'' And do you think she likes the other man ? or is it 
anything else than one of those mercenary attachments 
that you young ladies understand better, far better, than 
the most worldly-minded father or mother of us all ? " 

*' Mr. Walpole has not, I believe, any fortune, sir. 
There is nothing very dazzling in his position nor his 
prospects." 

" No. Not amongst his own set, nor with his own 
people — he is small enough there I grant you ; but when 
he comes down to ours, Kitty, we think him a grandee of 
Spain ; and if he was married into the family, we'd get off 
all his noble relations by heart, and soon start talking of 
our aunt. Lady such a one, and Lord somebody else, that 
was our first-cousin, till our neighbours would nearly die 
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out of pure spite. Sitting down in one's poverty, and 
thinking over one's grand relations, is for all the world 
like Paddy eating his potatoes, and pointing at the red- 
herring — even the look of what he dare not taste flavours 
his meal." 

"At least, sir, you have found an excuse for our 
conduct." 

'' Because we are all snobs, Kitty ; because there is 
not a bit of honesty or manliness in our nature ; and 
because our women that need not be bargaining or 
borrowing— neither pawnbrokers nor usurers— are just as 
vulgar-minded as ourselves ; and now that we have given 
twenty millions to get rid of slavery, like to show how they 
can keep it up in the old country, just out of defiance." 

" If you disapprove of Mr. Walpole, sir, I believe it is 
full time you should say so." 

''I neither approve nor disapprove of him. I don't 
well know whether I have any right to do either — I mean 
so far as to influence her choice. He belongs to a sort of 
men I know as little about as I do of the Choctaw Indians. 
They have lives and notions and ways all unlike ours. 
The world is so civil to them that it prepares everything to 
their taste. If they want .to shoot, the birds are cooped up 
in a cover, and only let fly when they're ready. When 
they fish, the salmon are kept prepared to be caught ; and 
if they make love, the young lady is just as ready to rise to 
the fly, and as willing to be bagged as either. Thank God, 
my darling, with all our barbarism, we have not come to 
that in Ireland." 
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" Here comes Mr. Walpole now, sir ; and, if I read his 
face aright, he has something of importance to say to you." 

Kate had barely time to leave the room as Walpole 
came forward with an open telegram and a mass of papers 
in his hand. 

** May I have a few moments of conversation with 
you ? '' said he ; and in the tone of his words, and a 
certain gravity in his manner, Kearney thought he could 
perceive what the communication portended. 

'^ I am at your orders," said Kearney, and he placed a 
chair for the other. 

"An incident has befallen my life here, Mr. Kearney, 
which, I grieve to say, may not only colour the whole of 
my future career, but not impossibly prove the barrier to 
my pursuit of public life." 

Kearney stared at him as he finished speaking, and the 
two men sat fixedly gazing on each other. 

'' It is, I hasten to own, the one unpleasant, the one, 
the only one, disastrous event of a visit full of the 
happiest memories of my life. Of your generous and grace- 
ful hospitality, I cannot say half what I desire " 

" Say nothing about my hospitality," said Kearney, 
whose irritation as to what the other called a disaster left 
him no place for any other sentiment ; " but just tell me 
why you count this a misfortune." 

" I call a misfortune, sir, what may not only depose 
me from my oflSce and my station, but withdraw entirely 
from me the favour and protection of my uncle, Lord 
Danesbury." 
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'* Then why the devil do you do it ? *' cried Kearney, 
angrily. 

" Why do I do what, sir ? I am not aware of any action 
of mine you should question with such energy." 

" I mean, if it only tends to ruin your prospects and 
disgust your family, why do you persist, sir ? I was going 
to say more, and ask with what face you presume to come 
and tell these things to me ? " 

" I am really unable to understand you, sir." 

" Mayhap, we are both of us in the same predica- 
ment," cried Kearney, as he wiped his brow in proof of 
his confusion. 

" Had you accorded me a very little patience, I might, 
perhaps, have explained myself." 

Not trusting himself with a word, Kearney nodded, 
and the other went on : '^ The post this morning brought 
me, among other things, these two newspapers, with pen- 
marks in the margin to direct my attention. This is the 
Lily of Londonderry, a wild Orange print ; this the 
Banner of Ulster, a journal of the same complexion. 
Here is what the Lily says : ' Our county member. 
Sir Jonas Gettering, is now in a position to call the 
attention of Parliament to a document which will distinctly 
show how her Majesty's Ministers are not only in close 
correspondence with the leaders of Fenianism, but that 
Irish rebellion receives its support and comfort from the 
present Cabinet. Grave as this charge is, and momentous 
as would be the consequences of such an allegation if 
unfounded, we repeat that such a document is in existence, 

VOL. II. 88 
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and that we who write these lines have held it in our 
hands find have perused it.' 

" The Banner copies the paragraph, and adds, * We 
give all the publicity in our power to a statement which, 
from our personal knowledge, we can declare to be true. 
If the disclosures which a debate on this subject must 
inevitably lead to wiU not convince Englishmen that 
Ireland is now governed by a party whose falsehood and 
subtlety not even Machiavelli himself could justify, we are 
free to declare we are ready to join the Nationalists to- 
morrow, and to cry out for a Parliament in College Green, 
in preference to a Holy Inquisition at Westminster.' " 

" That fellow has blood in him," cried Kearney, with 
enthusiasm, " and I go a long way with him." 

" That may be, sir, and I am sorry to hear it," said 
Walpole, coldly ; '^ but what I am concerned to tell you is, 
that the document or memorandum here alluded to was 
among my papers, and abstracted from them since I have 
been here." 

'' So that there was actually such a paper ? " broke in 
Kearney. 

" There was a paper which the malevolence of a party 
journalist could convert to the support of such a charge. 
What concerns me more immediately is, that it has been 
stolen from my despatch-box." 

" Are you certain of that ? " 

" I believe I can prove it. The only day in which I 
was busied with these papers I carried them down to the 
library, and with my own hands I brought them back to 
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my room and placed them under lock and key at once. 
The box bears no trace of having been broken, so that the 
only solution is a key. Perhaps my own key may have 
been used to open it, for the document is gone." 

" This is a bad business," said Kearney, sorrowfully. 

" It is ruin to me," cried Walpole, with passion. 
" Here is a despatch from Lord Danesbury, commanding 
me immediately to go over to him in Wales, and I can 
guess easily what has occasioned the order." 

" I'll send for a force of Dublin detectives. I'll write 
to the chief of the police. I'll not rest till I have every 
one in the house examined on oath," cried Kearney. 
" What was it like ? Was it a despatch — was it in an 
envelope ? " 

" It was a mere memorandum— a piece of post paper, 
and headed, ' Draught of instruction touching D. D. 
Forward to chief constable of police at Letterkenny. 
October 9th.' " 

" But you had no direct correspondence with Dono- 
gan ? " 

" I believe, sir, I need not assure you I had not. The 
malevolence of party has alone the merit of such an 
imputation. For reasons of state, we desired to observe 
a certain course towards the man, and Orange malignity 
is pleased to misrepresent and calumniate us." 

" And can't you say so in Parliament ? " 

" So we will, sir, and the nation will believe us. 
Meanwhile^ see the mischief that the miserable slander 
will reflect upon our administration here, and remember, 
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that the people who conld alone contradict the story 
are those very Fenians who wiU benefit by it^ being 
believed.*' 

" Do your suspicions point to any one in particular? 
Do you believe that Curtis ? " 

'' I had it in my hand the day after he left." 

" Was any one aware of its existence here but 
yourself ? " 

" None — wait, I am wrong. Your niece saw it. She 
was in the library one day. I was engaged in writing, and 
as we grew to talk over the country, I chanced to show 
her the despatch." 

'' Let us ask her if she remembers whether any servant 
was about at the time, or happened to enter the room." 

'^ I can myself answer that question. I know there 
was not." 

'' Let us call her down and see what she remembers," 
said Kearney. 

'^ I'd rather not, sir. A mere question in such a case 
would be o£fensive, and I would not risk the chance. 
What I would most wish is, to place my despatch-box, 
with the key, in your keeping, for the purposes of the 
inquiry, for I must start in half-an-hour. I have sent for 
post-horses to Moate, and ordered a special train to town. 
I shall, I hope, catch the eight-o'clock boat for Holyhead, 
and be with his lordship before this time to-morrow. If I 
do not see the ladies, for I believe they are out walking, 
^vill you make my excuses and my adieux ; my confusion 
and discomfiture will, I feel sure, plead for me ? It would 
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not be^ perhaps, too mach to ask for any information that 
a police inquiry might elicit'; and if either of the young 
ladies would vouchsafe me a line to say what, if anything, 
has been discovered, I should feel deeply gratified." 

" I'll look to that. You shall be informed." 

" There was another question that I much desired to 
speak of," and here he hesitated and faltered ; ** but 
perhaps, on every score, it is as well I should defer it till 
my return to Ireland." 

" You know best, whatever it is," said the old man, 
dryly. 

" Yes, I think so. I am sure of it." A hurried 
shake-hands followed, and he was gone. 

It is but right to add that a glance at the moment 
through the window had shown him the wearer of a muslin 
dress turning into the copse outside the garden, and 
Walpole dashed down the stairs and hurried in the direc- 
tion he saw Nina take, with all the speed he could. 

" Get my luggage on the carriage, and have everything 
ready," said he, as the horses were drawn up at the door. 
" I shall return in a moment," 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

A WAKENINGS. 

When Walpole hurried into the beech alley, which he had 
seen Nina take, and followed her in all haste, he did not 
stop to question himself why he did so. Indeed, if pru- 
dence were to be consulted, there was every reason in the 
world why he should rather have left his leave-takings to 
the care of Mr. Kearney than assume the charge of them 
himself; but if young gentlemen who fall in love were 
only to be logical or " consequent," the tender passion 
would soon lose some of the contingencies which give it 
much of its charm, and people who follow such occupations 
as mine would discover that they had lost one of the 
principal employments of their lifetime. 

As he went along, however, he bethought him that as 
it was to say good-by he now followed her, it behoved him 
to blend his leave-taking with that pledge of a speedy 
return, which, like the effects of light in landscape, bring 
out the various tints in the richest colouring, and mark 
more distinctly all that is in shadow. '' I shall at least 
see,'* muttered he to himself, '* how far my presence here 
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serves to brighten her daily life, and what amount of gloom 
my absence will suggest.*' Cecil Walpole was one of a 
class — and I hasten to say it is a class — who, if not very 
lavish of their own aflfections, or accustomed to draw largely 
on their own emotions, are very fond of being loved them- 
selves, and not only are they convinced that as there can 
be nothing more natural or reasonable than to love them, 
it is still a highly commendable feature in the person who 
carries that love to the extent of a small idolatry, and 
makes it the business of a life. To worship the men of 
this order constitutes in their eyes a species of intellectual 
superiority for which they are grateful, and this same 
gratitude represents to themselves all of love their natures 
are capable of feeling. 

He knew thoroughly that Nina was not alone the most 
beautiful woman he had ever seen, that the fascinations of 
her manner, and her grace of movement and gesture, 
exorcised a sway that was almost magic ; that in quickness 
to apprehend and readiness to reply, she scarcely had an 
equal ; and that whether she smiled, or looked pensive, or 
listened, or spoke, there was an absorbing charm about her 
that made one forget all else around her, and unable to see 
any but her; and yet, with all this consciousness, he 
recognized no trait about her so thoroughly attractive as 
that she admired him. 

Let me not be misunderstood. This same sentiment 
can be at times something very different from a mere 
egotism,--rnot that I mean to say it was such in the present 
case. Cecil Walpole fully represented the order he belonged 
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to, and was a most well-looking, well-dressed, and well-bred 
young gentleman, only suggesting the reflection that, to live 
amongst such a class pure and undiluted, would be little 
better than a life passed in the midst of French communism. 

I have said that, after his fashion, he was " in love " 
with her, and so, after his fashion, he wanted to say that 
he was going away, and to tell her not to be utterly dis- 
consolate till he came back again. " I can imagine,'* 
thought he, " how I made her life here, how, in developing 
the features that attract me, I made her a very different 
creature to herself." 

It was not at all unpleasant to him to think that the 
people who should surround her were so unlike himself. 
" The barbarians," as he courteously called them to him- 
self, " will be very hard to endure. Nor am I very sorry 
for it, only sh6 must catch nothing of their traits in 
accommodating herself to their habits. On that I must 
strongly insist. Whether it be by singing their silly ballads 
— that four-note melody they call * Irish music,' or through 
mere imitation, she has already caught a slight accent of 
the country. She must get rid of this. She will have to 
divest herself of all her * Kilgobbinries ' ere I present her 
to my friends in town." Apart from these disparagements, . 
she could, as he expressed it, ** hold her own," and people 
take a very narrow view of the social dealings of the -world, 
who fail to see how much occasion a woman has for the 
exercise of tact and temper and discretion and ready- witted- 
ness and generosity in all the well-bred intercourse of life. 
Just as Walpole had arrived at that stage of reflection to 
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recognize that she was exactly the woman to suit him and 
push his fortunes with the world, he reached a part of the 
wood where a little space had heen cleared, and a few rustic 
seats scattered about to make a halting-place. The sound 
of voices caught his ear, and he stopped, and now, looking 
stealthily through the brus^iwood, he saw Gorman 0*Shea 
as he lay in a lounging attitude on a bench and smoked 
his cigar, while Nina Kostalergi was busily engaged in 
pinning up the skirt of her dress in a festoon fashion, which, 
to Cecil's ideas at least, displayed more of a marvellously 
pretty instep and ankle than he thought strictly warranted. 
Puzzling as this seemed, the first words she spoke gave the 
explanation. 

" Don't flatter yourself, most valiant soldier, that you 
are going to teach me the ' Czardasz.' I learned it years 
ago from Tassilo Esterhazy ; but I asked you to come here 
to set me right about that half-minuet step that begins it. 
I believe I have got into the habit of doing the man's part, 
for I used to be Pauline Esterhazy's partner after Tassilo 
went away." 

"You had a precious dancing-master in Tassilo," 
growled out O'Shea. '^ The greatest scamp in the Austrian 
army." 

''I know nothing of the moralities of the Austrian 
army, but the Count was a perfect gentleman, and a special 
friend of mine." 

" I am sorry for it," was the gruflf rejoinder. 

" You have nothing to grieve for, sir. You have no 
vested interest to be imperilled by anything that I do." 
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'^ Let us not quarrel, at all eyents/' said be, as he arose 
with some alacrity and flung away his cigar ; and Walpole 
turned away, as little pleased with what he had heard, as 
dissatisfied with himself for having listened. '' And we 
call these things accidents," muttered he ; '' but I believe 
fortune means more generously by us when she crosses our 
path in this wise. I almost wish I had gone a step further, 
and stood before them. At least it would have finished 
this episode, and without a word. As it is, a mere phrase 
will do it — the simple question as to what 'progress she 
makes in dancing will show I know all. But do I know 
all ? " Thus speculating and ruminating, he went his way 
till he reached the carriage, and drove off at speed, for the 
first time in his life, really and deeply in love ! 

He made his journey safely, and arrived at Holyhead 
by daybreak. He had meant to go over deliberately all that 
he should say to the Viceroy, whfen questioned, as he 
expected to be, on the condition of Ireland. It was an old 
story, and with very few variations to enliven it. 

How was it that, with all his Irish intelligence well 
arranged in his mind — the agrarian crime, the ineffective 
police, the timid juries, the insolence of the popular press, 
and the arrogant demands of the priesthood — how was it 
t^at, ready to state aU these obstacles to right government, 
and prepared to show that it was only by " out-jockeying " 
the parties, he could hope to win in Ireland still — that 
Greek girl, and what he called her perfidy, would occupy a 
most disproportionate share of his thoughts, and a larger 
place in his heart also ? The simple truth is, that though 
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up to this Walpole foand immense pleasure in his flirtation 
with Nina Kostalergi, yet his feeling for her now was 
nearer love than anything he had experienced before. The 
bare suspicion that a woman could jilt him, or the possible 
thought that a rival could be found to supplant him, gave, 
by the very pain it occasioned, such an interest to the 
episode, that he could scarcely think of anything else. 
That the most effectual way to deal with the Greek was to 
renew his old relations with his cousin Lady Maude, was 
clear enough. '' At least I shall seem to be the traitor," 
thought he, "and she shall not glory in the thought of 
having deceived me." While he was still revolving these 
thoughts he arrived at the Castle, and learned as he crossed 
the door that his lordship was impatient to see him. 

Lord Danesbury had never been a fluent speaker in 
public, while in private life a natural indolence of disposi- 
tion, improved, so to say, by an Eastern life, had made 
him so sparing of his words, that at times when he was ill 
or indisposed he could never be said to converse at all, and 
his talk consisted of very short sentences strung loosely 
together, and not un&equently so ill-connected as to show 
that an unexpressed thought very often intervened between 
the uttered fragments. Except to men who, like Walpole, 
knew him intimately, he was all but unintelligible. The 
private secretary, however, understood how to fill up the 
blanks in any discourse, and so follow out indications which, 
to less practised eyes, left no footmarks behind them. 

His Excellency, slowly recovering from a sharp attack 
of gout, was propped by pillows, and smoking a long 
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tioBS, or the constable was a fool and required a misdirection, 
or the Fenian was a fool, which he would have been if he 
gave the pledge you asked for. Must go all the same." 

"But I am quite ready to go, my lord," rejoined 
Walpole, angrily. " There is no need to insist so often 
on that point." 

"Who talks— who thinks of yoUy sir ? " cried the other 
with an irritated manner. " I speak of myself. It is J 
must resign — no great sacrifice, perhaps, after all, — stupid 
office, false position — impracticable people. Make them 
all Papists to-morrow, and ask to be Hindoos. They've 
got the land, and not content if they can't shoot the 
landlords ! " 

" K you think, my lord, that by any personal explana- 
tion of mine, I could enable the Minister to make his 
answer in the House more plausible " 

" Leave the plausibility to himself, sir," and then he 
added, half aloud : " He'll be unintelligible enough without 
you. There, go, and get some breakfast — come back after- 
wards, and I'll dictate my letter of resignation. Maude 
has had a letter from Atlee. Shrewd fellow, Atlee — done 
the thing well." 

As Walpole was near the door, his Excellency said : 
" You can have Guatemala, if they have not given it away. 
It will get you out of Europe, which is the first thing, and 
with the yellow fev^r it may do more." 

" I'm profoundly grateful, my lord," said he, bowing 
low. 

" Maude of course would not go, so it ends thaV 
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" I am deeply touched by the interest your lordship 
vouchsafes to my concerns." 

" Try and live five years, and you'll have a retiring 
allowance. The last fellow did, but was eaten by a crocodile 
out bathing." And with this he resumed his TimeSy and 
turned away, while Walpole hastened ofif to his room, in a 
frame of mind very far from comfortable or reassuring. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

I 

" A CHANGE agreement:' 

As Dick Kearney and young O'Shea had never attained 
any close intimacy, a strange sort of half-jealousy, in- 
explicahle as to its cause, served to keep them apart: 
it was by mere accident that the two young men met 
one morning after breakfast in the garden, and on 
Kearney's offer of a cigar, the few words that followed led 
to a conversation. 

'' I cannot pretend to give you a choice Havanna, like 
one of Walpole's," said Dick, "but you'll perhaps find it 
smokeable." 

'^ I'm not difiScult," said the other ; " and as to 
Mr. Walpole's tobacco, I don't think I ever tasted it." 

" And I," rejoined the other, " as seldom as I could ; 
I mean, only when politeness obliged me." 

" I thought you liked him ? " said Gorman, shortly. 

'' I ? Far from it. I thought him a consummate 
puppy, and I saw that he looked down on us as inveterate 
savages." 

" He was a favourite with your ladies, I think ? " 
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" Certainly not with my sister, and I doubt very much 
with my cousin. Did you Kke him ? " 

'' No, not at all : but then he belongs to a class of men 
I neither understand nor sympathize with. Whatever I 
know of life is associated with downright hard work. As a 
soldier I had my five hours' daily drill and the care of my 
equipments, as a lieutenant I had to see that my men 
kept to their duty, and whenever I chanced to have a little 
leisure I could not give it up to ennui or consent to feel 
bored and wearied." 

"And do you mean to say you had to groom your 
horse and clean your arms when you served in the ranks ? " 

"Not always. As a cadet I had a* soldier-servant, what 
we call a * Bursche ; ' but there were periods when I was 
out of funds, and barely able to grope my way to the next- 
quarter day, and at these times I had but one meal a day, 
and obliged to draw my waist-belt pretty tight to make me 
feel I had eaten enough. A Bursche costs very little, but 
I could not spare even that little." 

" Confoundedly hard that." 

" All my own fault. By a little care and foresight, even 
without thrift, I had enough to live as well as I ought ; but 
a reckless dash of the old spendthrift blood I came of 
would master me now and then, and I'd launch out into 
some extravagance that would leave me penniless for months 
after." 

" I believe I can understand that. One does get horribly 
bored by the monotony of a well-to-do existence : just as I 
feel my life here — almost insupportable." 
VOL. II. 84 
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** But you are going into Parliament ; yon are going to 
be a great public man.'* 

" That bubble has burst already ; don't you know what 
happened at Birr ? They tore down all Miller's notices and 
mine, they smashed our booths, beat our voters out of the 
town, and placed Donogan — the rebel Donogan — at the 
iiead of the poll, and the head-centre is now M.P* for 
King's County." 

" And has he a right to sit in the house ? " 

'^ There's the question. The matter is discussed every 
4ay in the newspapers, and there are as many for as against 
him. Some aver that the popular will is a sovereign edict 
ihat rises above all eventualities ; others assert that the 
sentence which pronounces a man a felon declarea him to 
be dead in law." 

" And which side do you incline to ? " 

*' I believe in the latter ; he'll not be permitted to take 
his seat." 

" You'll have another chance, then ? " 

"No; I'll venture no more. Indeed, but for this 
same man Donogan, I had never thought of it. He filled 
my head with' ideas of a great part to be played and a 
proud place to be occupied, and that, even without 
high abilities, a man of a strong will, a fixed resolve, and 
^ honest conscience, might, at this time, do great things 
for Ireland." 

" And then betrayed you ? " 

" No such thing ; he no more dreamed of Parliament 
himself than you do now. He knew he was liable to the 
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law, he was hiding from the poHce, and weU aware that 
there was a price upon his head." 

" But if he was true to you, why did he not refuse this 
honour ? why did he not decline to he elected ? " 

" They never gave him the choice. Don't you see it 
is one of the strange signs of the strange times we are 
living in that the people fix upon certain men as their 
natural leaders and compel them to march in the van, 
and that it is the force at the hack of these leaders 
that, far more than their talents, makes them formidable in 
public life.'* 

" I only follow it in part. I scarcely see what they 
aim at, and I do not know if they see it more clearly 
themselves. And now, what will you turn to ? *' 

" I wish you could tell me." 

" About as blank a future as my own," muttered 
Gorman. 

" Come, come, you have a career : you are a lieutenant 
of lancers ; in time you will be a captain, and eventually a 
colonel, and who knows but a general at last, with heaven 
knows how many crosses and medals on your breast." 

"Nothing less likely — the day is gone by when 
Englishmen were advanced to places of high honour and 
trust in the Austrian army. There are no more field- 
marshals like Nugent than major-generals like O'Connell. 
I might be made a Ritt-meister, and if I lived long 
enough, and was not superannuated, a major ; but there 
my ambition must cease." 

" And you are content with that prospect ? " 
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" Of course I am not. I go back to it with somethiDg 
little short of despair." 

"Why go back, then?*' 

" Tell me what else to do — tell me what other road in 
life to take — show me even one alternative." 

The silence that now succeeded lasted several minutes, 
each immersed in his own thoughts, and each doubtless 
convinced how little presumption he had to advise or 
counsel the other. 

" Do you know, O'Shea," cried Kearney, " I used to 
fancy that this Austrian life of yours was a mere caprice — 
that you took * a cast,' as we call it in the hunting-field, 
amongst those fellows to see what they were like and 
what sort of an existence was theirs — but that being your 
aunt's heir, and with a snug estate that must one day come 
to you, it was a mere ' lark,' and not to be continued 
beyond a year or two." 

" Not a bit of it. I never presumed to think I should 
be my aunt's heir — and now less than ever. Do you 
know, that even the small pension she has allowed me 
hitherto is now about to be withdrawn, and I shall be left 
to live on my pay ? " 

" How much does that mean ? " 

'* A few pounds more or less than you pay for your 
saddle-horse at livery at Dycers'." 

" You don't mean that ? " 

" I do mean it, and even that beggarly pittance is 
stopped when I am on my leave ; so that at this moment 
my whole worldly wealth is here," and he took from his 
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pocket a handful of loose coin, in which a few gold pieces 
glittered amidst a mass of discoloured and smooth-looking 
silver. 

" On my oath, I believe you are the richer man of the 
two," cried Kearney, " for except a few half-crowns on my 
dressing-table, and some coppers, I don't believe I am 
master of a coin with the Queen's image." 

" I say, Kearney, what a horrible take-in we should 
prove to mothers with daughters to marry ! " 

" Not a bit of it. You may impose upon any one 
else— your tailor, your bootmaker, even the horsey gent 
that jobs your cabriolet, but you'll never cheat the mamma 
who has a daughter on sale." 

Gorman could not help laughing at the more than 
ordinary irritability with which these words were spoken, 
and charged him at last with having uttered a personal 
experience. 

" True, .after all ! " said Dick, half indolently. " I 
used to spoon a pretty girl up in Dublin, ride with her 
when I could, and dance with her at all the balls, and a 
certain chum of mine — ^a Joe Atlee — of whom you may 
have heard — ^undertook, simply by a series of artful rumours 
as to my future prospects — now extolling me as a man of 
fortune and a line estate, to-morrow exhibiting me as a 
mere pretender with a mock title and mock income — to 
determine how I should be treated in this family, and he 
would say to me, *Dick, you are going to be asked to 
dinner on Saturday next : ' or, 'I say, old fellow, they're 
going to leave you out of that pic-nic at Powerscourt. 
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You'll find the Clanceys rather cold at your next 
meeting/ " 

" And he would be right in his guess ? ** 

" To the letter ! Ay, and I shame to say that the 
young girl answered the signal as promptly as the 
mother." 

" I hope it cured you of your passion ? " 

" I don't know that it did. When you begin to like a 
girl, and find that she has regularly installed herself in a 
comer of your heart, there is scarcely a thing she can do 
you'll not discover a good reason for, and even when your 
ingenuity fails, go and pay a visit, there is some artful 
witchery in that creation you have built up about her — for 
I heartily believe most of us are merely clothing a sort of 
lay figure of loveliness with attributes of our fancy — and 
the end of it is, we are about as wise about our idols as 
the South Sea savages in their homage to the gods of their 
own carving." 

" I don't think that ! " said Gorman, sternly. " I 
could no more invent the fascination that charms me than 
I could model a Venus or an Ariadne." 

" I see where your mistake lies. You do all this, and 
never know you do it. Mind, I am only giving you Joe 
Atlee's theory all this time ; for, though I believe in, I never 
invented it." 

" And who is Atlee ? " 

" A chum of mine — a clever dog enough — who, as he 
says himself, takes a very low opinion of mankind, and, in 
consequence, finds this a capital world to live in." 
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" I should hate the fellow." 

" Not if you met him. He can be very companionable^ 
though I never saw any one take less trouble to please. 
He is popular almost everywhere." 

'' I know I should hate him." 

'' My cousin Nina thought the same, and declared 
from the mere sight of his photograph, that he was false 
and treacherous, and heaven knows what else besides, and 
now she'll not suffer a word in his disparagement. She 
began exactly as you say you would, by a strong prejudice 
against him. I remember the day he came down here — 
her manner towards him was more than distant — and I 
told my sister Kate how it offended me, and Kate only 
smiled and said, ' Have a little patience, Dick.' " 

''And you took the advice? You did have a little 
patience ? " 

'' Yes; and the end is, they are firm friends. I'm not 
sure they don't correspond." 

" Is there love in the case then ? " 

'' That is what I cannot make out. So far as I know 
either of them, there is no trustfulness in their disposi- 
tions ; each of them must see into the nature of the other. 
I have heard Joe Atlee say, * With that woman for a wife, 
a man might safely bet on his success in life.' And she 
herself one day owned, ' If a girl was obliged to marry 
a man without' sixpence, she might take Atlee.' " 

"So, I have it, they wiU be man and wife yet ? " 

" Who knows ! Have another weed ? " 

Gorman declined the offered cigar, and again a pause 
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in the conversation followed. .At last he suddenly said, 
" She told me she thought she would marry Walpole." 

*' She told you that ? How did it come about to make 
you such a confidence ? " 

'* Just this way. I was getting a little — not spooney — 
but attentive, and rather liked hanging after her, and in 
one of our walks in the wood — and there was no flirting 
at the time between us — she suddenly said, ' I don't think 
you are half a bad fellow, lieutenant.' ' Thanks for the 
compliment,' said I, coldly. She never heeded my remark, 
but went on. 'I mean, in fact, that if you had something 
to live for, and somebody to care about, there is just the 
sort of stuflF in you to make you equal to both.' Not 
exactly knowing what I said, and half, only half in earnest, 
I answered, * Why can I not have one to care for ? ' And 
I looked tenderly into her eyes as I spoke. She did not 
wince under my glance. Her face was calm, and her 
colour did not change, and she was full a minute before 
she said, with a faint sigh, ' I suppose I shall marry Cecil 
Walpole.' ' Do you mean,' said I * against your will ? ' 
' Who told you I had a will, sir ? ' said she, haughtily ; 
' or that if I had, I should now be walking here in this 
wood alone with you ? No, no,' added she hurriedly, * you 
cannot understand me. There is nothing to be offended 
at. Go and gather me some of those wild flowers, and 
we'll talk of something else.' " 

" How like her ! — ^how like her," said Dick, and then 
looked sad and pondered. " I was very near falling in 
love with her myself ! " said he, after a considerable pause. 
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'^ She has a way of curing a man if he should get into 
such an indiscretion/' muttered Gorman, and there was 
bitterness in his voice as he spoke. 

"Listen ! listen to that ! " and from the open window 
of the house there came the prolonged cadence of a full 
sweet voice, as Nina was singing an Irish ballad air. 
" That's for my father ! ' Kathleen Mavourneen ' is one 
qf his favourites, and she can make him cry over it." 

" I*m not very soft-hearted," muttered Gorman, " but 
she gave me a sense of fulness in the throat, like choking, 
the other day, that I vowed to myself I'd never listen to 
that song again." 

"It is not her voice — it is not the music — there is 
some witchery in the woman herself that does it," cried 
Dick, almost fiercely. " Take a walk with her in the 
wood, saunter down one of these alleys in the garden, and 
I'll be shot if your heart will not begin to beat in another 
fashion, aud your brain to weave all sorts of bright fancies, 
in which she will form the chief figure, and though you'll 
be half inclined to declare your love, and swear that you 
cannot live without her, some terror will tell you not to 
break the spell of your delight, but to go on walking there 
at her side, and hearing her words just as though that 
ecstacy could last for ever." 

"I suspect you are in love with her," said O'Shea, 
drily. 

" Not now. Not now : and I'll take care not to have 
a relapse," said he, gravely. 

" How do you mean to manage that ? " 
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" The only one way it is possible — ^not to see her, nor 
to hear her — not- to live in the same land with her. I 
have made up my mind to go to Australia. I don't well 
know what to do, when I get there ; but whatever it be, 
and whatever it cost me to bear, I shall meet it without 
shrinking, for there will be no old associates to look on 
and remark upon my shabby clothes and broken boots." 

"What will the passage cost you?" asked Gorman 
eagerly. 

" I have ascertained that for about fifty pounds I can 
land myself in Melbourne, and if I have a ten-pound note 
after, it is as much as I mean to provide.'' 

"If I can raise the money, I'll go with you," said 
O'Shea. 

" Will you ? is this serious ? is it a promise ? " 

" I pledge my word on it. I'll go over to the Bam to- 
day and see my aunt. I thought up to this I could not 
bring myself to go there, but I will now. It is for the 
last time in my life, and I must say good-by, whether she 
helps me or not." 

" You'll scarcely like to ask her for money," said 
Dick. 

" Scarcely, — at all events I'll see her, and I'll tell her 
that I'm going away, with no other thought in my mind 
than of all the love and affection she had for me, worse 
luck mine that I have not got them still." 

" Shall I walk over with ? would you rather be 

alone ? " 

" I believe so ; I think I should like to be alone." 
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"Let us meet then, on this spot, to-morrow, and 
decide what is to be done ? " 

''Agreed," cried O'Shea, and with a warm shake- 
hands to ratify the pledge, they parted ; Dick towards the 
lower part of the garden, while O'Shea tamed towards the 
house. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
"^ SCRAPE r 

We have all of us felt how depressing is the sensation felt 
in a family circle in the first meeting after the departure of 
their guests. The friends who have been staying some 
time in your house not only bring to the common stock 
their share of pleasant converse and companionship, but, 
in the quality of strangers, they exact a certain amount of 
eflfort for their amusement, which is better for him who 
gives than for the recipient, and they impose that small 
reserve which excludes the purely personal inconveniencies 
and contrarieties, which unhappily in strictly family inter- 
course have no small space allotted them for discussion. 

It is but right to say that they who benefit most by, 
and most gratefully acknowledge, this boon of the visitors, 
are the young. The elders, sometimes more disposed to 
indolence than effort, sometimes irritable at the check 
essentially put upon many little egotisms of daily use, and 
oftener than either perhaps, glad to get back to the old 
groove of home discussion, unrestrained by the presence of 
strangers; the elders, I say, are now and then given to 
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express a most ungracious gratitude for being once again 
to themselves, and free to be as confidential, and outspoken, 
and disagreeable as their hearts desire. 

The dinner at Kilgobbin Castle on the day I speak of, 
consisted solely of the Kearney family, and except in the 
person of the old man himself, no trace of pleasantry could 
be detected. Kate had her own share of anxieties. A 
number of notices had been served by refractory tenants 
for demands they were about to prefer for improvements, 
under the new land act. The passion for litigation so dear 
to the Irish peasant's heart — that sense of having some- 
thing to be quibbled for, so exciting to the imaginative 
nature of the Gelt, had taken possession of all the tenants 
on the estate, and even the well-to-do and the satisfied 
were now bestirring themselves to think if they had not 
some grievance to be turned into profit, and some possible 
hardship to be discounted into an abatement. 

Dick Kearney, entirely pre-occupied by the thought of 
his intended journey, already began to feel that the things 
of home touched him no longer. A few months more and 
he should be far away from Ireland and her interests, and 
why should he harass himself about the contests of party 
or the balance of factions, which never again could have 
any bearing on his future life. His whole thought was 
what arrangement h6 could make with his father by which, 
for a little present assistance, he might surrender all his 
right on the entail and give up Kilgobbin for ever. 

As for Nina, her complexities were too many and too 
much interwoven for our investigation, and there were 
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thonghts of all the various persons she had met in Ireland, 
mingled with scenes of the past, and, more strangely still, 
the people placed in situations and connections which by 
no likelihood should they ever have occupied. The thought 
that the little comedy of every-day life, which she relished 
immensely, was now to cease for lack of actors, made her 
serious — almost sad — ^and she seldom spoke during the 
meal. 

At Lord Elilgohbin's request, that they would not leave 
him to take his wine alone, they drew their chairs round 
the dining-room fire ; but, except the bright glow of the 
ruddy turf and the pleasant look of the old man himself, 
there was little that smacked of the agreeable fireside. 

"What" has come over you girls this evening?" said 
the old man. ''Are you in love, or has the man that 
ought to be in love with either of you discovered it was 
only a mistake he was making ? " 

" Ask Nina, sir," said Kate, gravely. 

" Perhaps you are right, uncle,'* said Nina, dreamily. 

" In which of my guesses — the first or the last ? " 

'' Don't puzzle me, sir, for I have no head for a subtle 
distinction. I only meant to say it is not so easy to be in 
love without mistakes. You mistake realities and traits 
for something not a bit like them, and you mistake yourself 
by imagining that you mind them." 

'' I don't think I understand you," said the old man. 

'' Very likely not, sir. I do not know if I had a meaning 
that I could explain." 

'' Nina wants to tell you, my lord, that the right man 
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has not come forward yet, and she does not know whether 
she'll keep the place open in her heart for him any longer/* 
said Dick, with a half malicious glance. 

'^ That terrible cousin Dick ! nothing escapes him/' 
said Nina, with a faint smile. 

'' Is there any more in the newspapers about that scandal 
of the Government ? " cried the old man, turning to Kate. 
'' Is there not going to be some inquiry as to whether his 
Excellency wrote to the Fenians." 

" There are a few words here, papa," cried Eate, open- 
ing the paper. " In reply to the question of Sir Barnes 
Malone as to the late communications alleged to have 
passed between the head of the Irish Government and the 
Head-Centre of the Fenians, the Bight Honourable the 
First Lord of the Treasury said, ' That the question would 
be more properly addressed to the noble lord the Secretary 
for Ireland, who was not then in the House. Meanwhile, 
sir,' continued he, ' I will take on myself the responsibility 
of saying that in this, as in a variety of other cases, the 
zeal of party has greatly outstripped the discretion that 
should govern poHtical warfare. The exceptional state of 
a nation, in which the administration of justice mainly 
depends on those aids which a rigid morality might dis- 
parage ; the social state of a people whose integrity calls 
for the application of means the most certain to disseminate 
distrust and disunion, are facts which constitute reasons for 
political action that, however assailable in the mere abstract, 
the mind of statesmanlike form will at once accept as solid 
and effective, and to reject which would only show that, in 
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overlooking the consequences of sentiment, a man can 
ignore the most vital interests of his country.' " 

"Does he say that they wrote to Donogan?" cried 
Kilgobbin, whose patience had been sorely pushed by the 
Premier's exordium. 

" Let me read on, papa." 

" Skip all that, and get down to a simple question and 
answer, Kitty ; don't read the long sentences." 

'* This is how he winds up, papa. * I trust I have now, 
sir, satisfied the House that there are abundant reasons why 
this correspondence should not be produced on the table, 
while I have further justified my noble Mend for a course 
of action in which the humanity of the man takes no lustre 
from the glory of the statesman' — then there are some 
words in Latin — ' and the right hon. gentleman resumed 
his seat amidst loud cheers, in which some of the Opposition 
were heard to join.' " 

" I want to be told, after all, did they write the letter 
to say Donogan was to be let escape ? " 

" Would it have been a great crime, uncle ? " said Nina, 
artlessly. 

" I'm not going into that. I'm only asking what the 
people over us say is the best way to govern us. I'd like 
to know, once for all, what was wrong and what was right 
in Ireland." 

" Has not the Premier just told you, sir," replied Nina, 
*' that it is always the reverse of what obtains everywhere 
elsfe?" 

" I have had enough of it, anyhow," cried Dick, who, 
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though not intending it before, now, was carried away by a 
momentary gust of passion to make the avowal. 

'' Have you been in the Cabinet all this time, then, 
without our knowing it ?'* asked Nina, archly. 

'' It is not of the Cabinet I was speaking, mademoiselle. 
It was of the country." And he answered haughtily. 

"And where would you go, Dick, and find better?' 
said Kate. 

" Anywhere. I should find better in America, in 
Canada, in the Far West, in New Zealand — but I mean to 
try in Australia." 

" And what will you do when you get there ? " asked 
Kilgobbin, with a grim humour in his look. 

" Do tell me, cousin Dick, for who knows that it might 
not suit me also ? " 

Young Kearney filled his glass, and drained it without 
speaking. At last he said, " It will be for you, sir, to say 
if I make the trial. It is clear enough, I have no course 
open to me here. For a few hundred pounds, or, indeed, 
for anything you like to give me, you get rid of me for 
ever. It will be the one piece of economy my whole life 
comprises." 

" Stay at home, Dick, and give to your own country 
the energy you are willing to bestow on a strange land," 
said Kate. 

" And labour side by side with the peasant I have 
looked down upon since I was able to walk." 

" Don't look down on him, then — do it no longer. If 
you would treat the first stranger you met in the busk 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

''HOW IT BEFELLr 

While Lord Eilgobbin and his son are plodding along 
towards Moate with a horse not long released from the 
harrow, and over a road which the late rains had sorely 
damaged, the moment is not inopportune to explain the 
nature of the incident, small enough in its way, that called 
on them for this journey at nightfall. It befell that when 
Miss Betty, indignant at her nephew's defection, and 
outraged that he should descend to call at Kilgobbin, 
determined to cast him off for ever, she also resolved 
upon a project over which she had long meditated, and to 
which the conversation at her late dinner gi'eatly pre- 
disposed her. 

The growing unfertility of the land, the sturdy rejection 
of the authority of the Church, manifested in so many ways 
by the people, had led Miss O'Shea to speculate more on 
the insecurity of landed property in Ireland than all the 
long list of outrages scheduled at Assizes, or all the 
burning haggards that ever flared in a wintry sky. Her 
notion was to retire into some religious sisterhood, and 
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away from life and its cares, to pass her remaining years in 
holy meditation and piety. She would have liked to have 
sold her estate, aid endowed some house or convent with 
the proceeds, but there were certain legal difficulties that 
stood in the way, and her law agent, McKeown, must be 
seen and conferred with about these. 

Her moods of passion were usually so very violent, that 
she would stop at nothing ; and in the torrent of her anger 
she would decide on a course of action which would colour 
a whole lifetime. On the present occasion her first step 
was to write and acquaint McKeown that she would be at 
Hoodie's Hotel, Dominick Street, the same evening, and 
begged he might call there at eight or nine o'clock as her 
business with him was pressing. Her next care was to let 
the house and lands of O'Shea's Barn to Peter Gill, for the 
term of one year, at a rent scarcely more than nominal, the 
said Gill binding himself to maintain the gardens, the 
shrubberies, and all the ornamental plantings in their 
accustomed order and condition. In fact, the extreme 
moderation of the rent was to be recompensed by the large 
space allotted to unprofitable land, and the great care he 
was pledged to exercise in its preservation, and while 
nominally the tenant, so manifold were the obligations 
imposed on him, he was in reality very little other than the 
cai*e-taker of O'Shea's Barn and its dependencies. No 
fences were to be altered, or boundaries changed. All the 
copses of young timber were to be carefully protected by 
palings as heretofore, and even the ornamental cattle — the 
short-horns, and the Alderneys, and a few favourite 
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'' Kerries/* — were to be kept on the allotted paddooks; and 
to old Katoo herself was allotted a loose box, with a small 
field attached to it, where she might saunter at will, and 
ruminate over the less happy quadrupeds that had to work 
for their subsistence. 

Now, though Miss Betty, in the full torrent of her 
anger, had that much of method in her madness to 
remember the various details, whose interests were the 
business of her daily life, and so far made provision for 
the future of her pet cows and horses and dogs and guinea- 
fowls, so that if she should ever resolve to return she 
should find all as she had left it — the short paper of 
agreement by which she accepted Gill as her tenant 
was drawn up by her own hand, unaided by a lawyer, and, 
whether from the intemperate haste of the moment or an 
unbounded confidence in Gill's honesty and fidelity, was 
not only carelessly expressed, but worded in a way that 
implied how her trustfulness exonerated her from anything 
beyond the expression of what she wished for and what she 
believed her tenant would strictly perform. Gill's repeated 
phrase of " Whatever her honour's ladyship liked " had 
followed every sentence as she read the document aloud to 
him, and the only real puzzle she had was to explain to the 
poor man's simple comprehension that she was not making 
a hard bargain with him, but treating him handsomely and 
in all confidence. 

Shrewd and sharp as the old lady was, versed in the 
habits of the people, and long trained to suspect a certain 
air of dulness, by which, when asking the explanation of a 
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point, they watch, with a native casuistry, to see what flaw 
or chink may open an equivocal meaning or intention — she 
was thoroughly convinced by the simple and unreasoning 
concurrence this humble man gave to every proviso, and 
the hearty assurance he always gave "that her honour 
kaew what was best. God reward and keep her long in the 
way to do it ! " — with all this, Miss O'Shea had not 
accomplished the first stage of her journey to Dublin, 
when Peter Gill was seated in the oflBce of Pat McEvoy, 
the attorney at Moate — a smart practitioner, who had done 
more to foster litigation between tenant and landlord than 
all the ** grievances " that ever were placarded by the press. 

" When did you get this, Peter ? " said the attorney, as 
he looked about, unable to find a date. 

" This morning, sir, just before she started.'* 

" You'll have to come before the magistrate and make 
an oath of the date, and, by my conscience, it's worth the 
trouble." 

" Why, sir, what's in it? " cried Peter, eagerly. 

" I'm no lawyer if she hasn't given you a clear posses- 
sion of the place, subject to certain trusts, and even for the 
non-performance of these there is no penalty attached. 
When Councillor Holmes comes down at the assizes, I'll 
lay a case before him, and I'll wager a trifie, Peter, you will 
turn out to be an estated gentleman." 

" Blood alive ! " was all Peter could utter. 

Though the conversation that ensued occupied more 
than an hour, it is not necessary that we should repeat 
what occurred, nor state more than the fact- that Peter went 
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home fully assured that if O'Shea's Bam was not his own 
indisputably, it would be very hard to dispossess him, arxd 
that; at all events, the occupation was secure to him for 
the present. The importance that the law always attaches 
to possession Mr. McEvoy took care to impress on Gill's 
mind, and he fully convinced him that a forcible seizure of 
the premises was far more to be apprehended than the slower 
process of a suit and a verdict. 

It was about the third wfeek after this opinion had been 
given, when young O'Shea walked over from Kilgobbin 
Castle to the Bam, intending to see his aunt and take 
his farewell of her. 

Though he had steeled his heart against the emotions 
such a leave-taking was likely to evoke, he was in nowise 
prepared for the feelings the old place itself would call up, 
and as he opened a little wicket that led by a shrubbery 
walk to the cottage, he was glad to throw himself on the 
first seat he could find and wait till his heart could beat 
more measuredly. What a strange thing was life — at least 
that conventional life we make for ourselves — was his 
thought now. " Here am I ready to cross the globe, to be 
the servant, the labourer of some rude settler in the wilds 
of Australia, and yet I cannot be the herdsman here, and 
tend the cattle in the scenes that I love, where every tree, 
every bush, every shady nook, and every running stream is 
dear to me. I cannot serve my own kith and kin, but 
must seek my bread from the stranger! This is our 
glorious civilization. I should like to hear in what consists 
its marvellous advantage." 
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And then he began to think of those men of whom he 
had often heard — gentlemen and men of refinement — who 
had gone out to Australia^ and who^ in all the drudgery of 
daily labour — herding cattle on the plains or conducting 
droves of horses long miles of way — still managed to retain 
the habits of their better days, and, by the instinct of the 
breeding, which had become a nature, to keep intact in 
their hearts the thoughts and the sympathies and the 
afiections, that made them gentlemen. 

" If my dear aunt only knew me, as I know myself, 
she would let me stay here and serve her as the humblest 
labourer on her land. I can see no indignity in being 
poor and faring hardly. I have known coarse food and 
coarse clothing, and I never found that they either damped 
my courage or soured my temper/* 

It might not seem exactly the appropriatOv moment to 
have bethought him of the solace of companionship in such 
poverty, but somehow his thoughts d\d take that flight, 
and, unwarrantable as was the notion, he fancied himself 
returning at nightfall to his lowly cabin, and a certain 
girlish figure, whom our reader knows as Kate Kearney, 
standing watching for his coming. 

There was no one to be seen about as he approached 
the house. The hall-door, however, lay open. He entered 
and passed on to the little breakfast-parlour on the left. 
The furniture was the same as before, but a coarse fustian 
jacket was thrown on the back of a chair, and a clay pipe 
and a paper of tobacco stood on the table. While he was 
examining these objects with some attention, a very ragged 
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urchin, of some ten or eleven years, entered the room with 
a furtive step, and stood watching him. From this fellow 
all that he could hear was that Miss Betty was gone away, 
and that Peter was at the Eilbeggan Market, and though 
he tried various questions, no other answers than these 
were to be obtained. Gorman now tried to see the 
drawing-room and the library, but these, as well as the 
dining-room, were all locked. He next essayed the bed- 
rooms, but with the same unsuccess. At length he turned 
to his own well-known corner — ^the well-remembered little 
" green room " — ^which he loved to think his own. This, 
too, was locked, but Gorman remembered that by pressing 
the door underneath with his walking-stick he could lift 
the bolt from the old-fashioned receptacle that held it and 
open the door. Curious to have a last look at a spot dear 
by so many memories, he tried the old artifice and 
succeeded. 

He had still on his watch-chain the little key of an old 
marquetrie cabinet, where he was wont to write, and now 
he was determined to write a last letter to his aunt from 
the old spot, and send her his good-by from the very corner 
where he had often come to wish her " good-night." 

He opened the window and walked out on the little 
wooden balcony, from which the view extended over the 
lawn and the broad belt of wood that fenced the demesne. 
The Sliebh Bloom Mountain shone in the distance, and in 
the calm of an evening sunlight the whole picture had 
something in its silence and peacefulness of almost 
rapturous charm. 
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Who is there amongst us that has not felt, in walking 
through the room of some uninhabited house, with every 
appliance of human comfort strewn about, ease and luxury 
within, wavy trees and sloping lawn or eddying waters 
without — who, in seeing all these, has not questioned him- 
self as to why this should be deserted ? and why is there 
none to taste and feel all the blessedness of such a lot as 
life here should offer ? Is not the world full of these 
places ? is not the puzzle of this query of all lands and of 
all peoples ? That ever-present delusion of what we should 
do — what be if we were aught other than ourselves — how 
happy, how contented, how unrepining, and how good — 
ay, even our moral nature comes in to the compact — this 
delusion, I say, besets most of us through life, and we 
never weary of believing how cruelly fate has treated us, 
and how unjust destiny has been to a variety of good gifts 
and graces which are doomed to die unrecognized and 
unrequited. 

I will not go the length of saying that Gorman 
O'Shea's reflections went thus far, though they did go to 
the extent of wondering why his aunt had left this lovely 
spot, and asking himself, again and again, where she could 
possibly have found anything to replace it. 

"My dearest aunt," wrote he, "in my own old room 
at the dear old desk, and on the spot knitted to my heart 
by happiest memories, I sit down to send you my last good- 
by ere I leave Ireland for ever. 

" It is in no mood of passing fretfulness or impatience 
that I resolve to go and seek my fortune in Australia. As 
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I feel now, believing you are displeased with me, I haye no 
heart to go further into the question of my own selfish 
interests, nor say why I resolve to give up soldiering, and 
why I turn to a new existence. Had I been to you what I 
have hitherto been, had I the assurance that I possessed 
the old claim on your love which made me regard you as a 
dear mother, I should tell you of every step that has led 
me to this determination, and how carefully and anxiously 
I tried to study what might be the turning-point of 
my life.** 

When he had written thus far and his eyes had already 
grown glassy with the tears which would force their way 
across them, a heavy foot was heard on the stairs, the door 
was burst rudely open, and Peter Gill stood before him. 

No longer, however, the old peasant in shabby clothes 
and with his look half-shy, half-sycophant, but vulgarly 
dressed in broad-cloth and bright buttons, a tall hat on 
his head, and a crimson cravat round his neck. His face 
was flushed, and his eye flashing and insolent, so that 
O'Shea only feebly recognized him by his voice. 

*' You thought you'd be too quick for me, young man,'^ 
said the fellow, and the voice in its thickness showed he 
had been drinking, " and that you would do your bit of 
writing there before I'd be back, but I was up to you.*' 

" I really do not know what you mean," cried O'Shea^ 
rising ; " and as it is only too plain you have been drinking, 
I do not care to ask you." . 

" Whether I was drinking or no is my own business ; 
there's none to call me to account now. I'm here in my 
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own house, and I order you to leave it, and if you don't 
go by the way you came in, by my soul you'll go by that 
window ! " A loud bang of his stick on the floor gave the 
emphasis to the last words, and whether it was the action 
or the absurd figure of the man himself overcame O'Shea, 
he burst out in a hearty laugh as he surveyed him. " I'll 
make it no laughing matter to you," cried Gill, wild with 
passion, and, stepping to the door, he cried out, '^ Gome 
up, boys, every man of ye : come up and see the chap 
that's trying to turn me out of my holding." 

The sound of voices and the tramp of feet outside now 
drew O'Shea to the window, and, passing out on the 
balcony, he saw a considerable crowd of country people 
assembled beneath. They were all armed with sticks, and 
had that look of mischief and daring so unmistakable in a 
mob. As the young man stood looking at them, some one 
pointed him out to the rest, and a wild yell, mingled with 
hisses, now broke from the crowd. He was turning away 
from the spot in disgust when he found that Gill had 
stationed himself at the window, and barred the passage* 

" The boys want another look at ye," said Gill, 
insolently ; " go back and show yourself : it is not every 
day they see an informer." 

" Stand back, you old fool, and let me pass," cried 
O'Shea. 

" Touch me if you dare ; only lay one finger on me in 
my own house," said the fellow; and he grinned almost in 
his face as he spoke. 

'' Stand back," said Gorman, and, suiting the action to 
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the word, be raised his arm to make space for him to pass 
out. Gill, no sooner did he feel the arm graze his chest, 
than he struck O'Shea across the face ; and though the 
blow was that of an old man, the insult was so maddening 
that O'Shea, seizing him by the arms, dragged him out 
upon the balcony. 

" He's going to throw the old man over," cried several 
of those beneath, and, amidst the tumult of voices, a 
number soon rushed up the stairs and out on the balcony, 
where the old fellow was clinging to O'Shea's legs in his 
despairing attempt to save himself. The struggle scarcely 
lasted many seconds, for the rotten wood-work of the 
balcony creaked and trembled, and at last gave way with a 
crash, bringing the whole party to the ground together. 

A score of sticks rained these blows on the luckless 
young man, and each time that he tried to rise he was 
struck back and rolled over by a blow or a kick, till at 
length he lay still and senseless on the sward, his face 
covered with blood and his clothes in ribbons. 

** Put him in a cart, boys, and take him off to the 
gaol," said the attorney, McEvoy. " We'll be in a scrape 
about all this, if we don't make him in the wrong." 

His audience fully appreciated the counsel, and while a 
few were busied in carrying old Gill to the house — for a 
broken leg made him unable to reach it alone — the others 
placed O'Shea on some straw in a cart, and set out with 
him to Kilbeggan. 

"It is not a trespass at all," said McEvoy. "I'll 
make it a burglary and forcible entiy, and if he recovers at 
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all, I'll stake my reputation I transport him for seven 
years." 

A hearty murmur of approval met the speech, and the 
procession, with the cart at their head, moved on towards 
the town. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 
TWO J. p:8. 

It was the Tory magistrate, Mr. Flood — ^the same who had 
ransacked Walpole's correspondence — before whom the 
informations were sworn against Gorman O'Shea, and the 
old justice of the peace was, in secret, not sorry to see 
the question of land-tenure a source of dispute and quarrel 
amongst the very party who were always inveighing against 
the landlords. 

When Lord Kilgobbin arrived at Kilbeggan it was nigh 
midnight, and as young O'Shea was at that moment a 
patient in the gaol infirmary, and sound asleep, it was 
decided between Kearney and his son that they would 
leave him undisturbed till the following morning. 

Late as it was, Kearney was so desirous to know the 
exact narrative of events that he resolved on seeing 
Mr. Flood at once. Though Dick Kearney remonstrated 
with his father, and reminded him that old Tom Flood, as 
he was called, was a bitter Tory, had neither a civil word 
nor a kind thought for his adversaries in politics, Kearney 
was determined not to be turned from his purpose by any 
personal consideration, and being assured by the innkeeper 
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that he was sure to find Mr. Flood ii^ his dining-room and 
over his wine, he set out for the snug cottage at the 
entrance of the town, where the old justice of the peace 
resided. 

Just as he had been told, Mr. Flood was still in < the 
dinner-room, and with his guest, Tony Adams, the Eector, 
seated with an array of decanters between them. 

" Kearney — Kearney ! " cried Flood, as he read the 
card the servant handed him. " Is it the fellow who calls 
himself Lord Kilgobbin, I wonder ? " 

" May.be so," growled Adams, in a deep guttural, for 
he disliked the eflfort of speech. 

" I don't know him, nor do I want to know him. He 
is one of your half-and-half Liberals that, to my thinking, 
are worse than the rebels themselves ! What is this here 
in pencil on the back of the card ? * Mr. K. begs to 
apologize for the hour of his intrusion, and earnestly 
entreats a few minutes from Mr. Flood.' Show him in, 
Philip, show him in ; and bring some fresh glasses." 

Kearney made his excuses with a tact and politeness 
which spoke of a time when he mixed freely with the 
world, and old Flood was so astonished by the ease and 
good breeding of his visitor that his own manner became 
at once courteous and urbane. 

"Make no apologies about the hour, Mr. Kearney," 
said he. " An old bachelor's house is never very tight in 
discipline. Allow me to introduce Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Kearney, the best preacher in Ireland, and as good a judge 
of port wine as of theology." 

VOL. n. 86 
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The responsiye grant of the parson was drowned in the 
pleasant langh of the others, as Kearney sat down and 
filled his glass. In a very few words he related the reason 
of his yisit to the town, and asked Mr. Flood to tell him 
what he knew of the late misadyentnre. 

" Sworn information, drawn up by that worthy man, 
Pat McEvoy, the greatest rascal in Europe, and I hope I 
don't hurt you by saying it, Mr. Kearney. Sworn infor- 
mation of a burglarious entry, and an aggravated assault 
on the premises and person of one Peter Gill, another 
local blessing — bad luck to him. The aforesaid — if I spoke 
of him before—Gorman O'Shea, having, suadenU diabolo, 
smashed down doors and windows, palisadings and palings, 
and broke open cabinets, chests, cupboards, and other con« 
trivances. In a word, he went into another man's house, 
and when asked what he did there, he threw the proprietor 
out of the window. There's the whole of it." 

" Where was the house ? " 

'' O'Shea's Bam." 

" But surely O'Shea's Barn, being the residence and 
property of his aunt, there was no impropriety in his going 
there ? " 

*'The informant states that the place was in the 
tenancy of this said Gill, one of your own people, 
Mr. Kearney. I wish you luck of him." 

'' 1 disown him. Boot and branch : he is a disgrace 
to any side. And where is Miss Betty O'Shea ? " 

"In a convent or a monastery, they say. She has 
turned abbess or monk ; but, upon my conscience, from 
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the little IWe seen of her, if a strong will and a plaoky 
heart be the qualifications, she might be the Pope ! " 

" And are the young man's injuries serious ? Is he 
badly hurt ? for they would not let me see him at the 
gaol/' 

" Serious, I believe they are. He is cut cruelly about 
the face and head, and his body bruised all oyer. The 
finest peasantry have a taste for kicking with strong 
brogues on them, Mr. Kearney, that cannot be equalled." 

"I wish with all my heart they'd kick the English 
out of Ireland ! " cried Kearney, with a savage energy. 

'^ Faith ! if they go on governing us in the present 
fashion, I do not say I'll make any great objection. Eh, 
Adams ? " 

"May be so ! " was the slow and very guttural reply, as 
the fat man crossed his hands on his waistcoat. 

"I'm sick of them all, Whigs and Tories," said 
Kearney. 

" Is not every Irish gentleman sick of them, Mr. 
Kearney? Ain't you sick of being cheated and cajoled, 
and ain't we sick of being cheated and insulted ? They 
seek to conciliate you by outraging us. Don't you think 
we could settle our own differences better amongst our- 
selves? It was Philpot Curran said of the fleas in 
. Manchester, that if they'd all pulled together, they'd have 
pulled hipf out of bed. Now, Mr. Kearney, what if we all 
took to ' pulling together ? ' " 

" We cannot get rid of the notion that we'd be out- 
jockeyed," said Kearney, slowly. 
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" We know,** cried the other, " that we should he 
ontnumbered, and that is worse. Eh, Adams ?" 

''Ay!" sighed Adams, who did not desire to be 
appealed to by either side. 

" Now we're alone here, and no eayesdropper near ns, 
tell me fairly, Kearney, are yon better becanse we are 
brought down in the world? Are you richer — are you 
greater — are you happier ? " 

" I believe we are, Mr. Flood, and I'll tell you why I 
say so." 

'* I'll be shot if I hear you, that's all. Fill your glass. 
That's old port that John Beresford tasted in the Custom - 
House Docks seyenty odd years ago, and you are the only 
Whig living that ever drank a drop of it ! " 

" I am proud to be the first exception, and I go so far 
as to believe — I shall not be the last ! " 

" I'll send a few bottles over to that boy in the infirmary. 
It cannot but be good for him," said Flood. 

" Take care, for heaven's sake : if he be threatened 
with inflammation. Do nothing without the doctor's 
leave." 

" I wonder why the people who are so afraid of 
inflammation, are so fond of rebellion," said he, sarcas- 
tically. 

" Perhaps I could tell you that too " 

"No — do not — do not, I beseech you; reading the 
Whig Ministers* speeches has given me such a disgust to 
all explanations, I'd rather concede anything than hear 
how it could be defended ! Apparently Mr. Disraeli is of 
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my mind also, for he won't support Paul Hartigan's 
motion/' 

" What was Hartigan's motion ? " 

" For the papers, or the correspondence, or whatever 
they called it, that passed between Danesbury and Dan 
Donogan." 

" But there was none." 

** Is that all you know of it ? They were as thick as 
two thieves. It was ' Dear Dane ' and ' Dear Dan ' 
between them. ' Stop the shooting. We want a light 
calendar at the summer assizes,' says one. ' You shall 
have forty thousand pounds yearly for a Catholic college, if 
the House will let us.' ' Thank you for nothing for the 
Catholic college,' says Dan. * We want our own parliament, 
and our own militia: free pardon for political offences.' 
What would you say to a bill to make landlord-shooting 
manslaughter, Mr. Kearney ? " 

'' Justifiable homicide, Mr. Bright called it years ago ; 
but the judges didn't see it." 

'^ This Danesbury ' muddle,' for that is the name they 
give it, will be hushed up, for he has got some Tory 
connections, and the lords are never hard on one of their 
' order,' so I hear. Hartigan is to be let have' his talk out 
in the House, and as he is said to be violent and in- 
discreet, the Prime Minister will only reply to the violence, 
and the indiscretion, and he will conclude by saying that 
th6 noble Viceroy has begged her Majesty to release him of 
the charge of the Irish Government, and though the 
Cabinet have urgently entreated him to remain and carry 
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out the wise policy of conciliation so happily hegnn in 
Ireland, he is rooted in his resolve, and he will not stay ; 
and there will be cheers ; and when he adds that Mr. Cecil 
Walpole, having shown his great talents for intrigue, will 
be sent back to the fitting sphere, — his old profession of 
diplomacy, — there will be langhter, for as the Minister 
seldom jokes, the House will imagine this to be a slip, and 
then, with every one in good humour — ^but Paul Hartigan, 
who win have to withdraw his motion — the right honour- 
able gentleman will sit down, well pleased at his afterQoon's 
work." 

Kearney could not but laugh at the sketch of a debate 
given with all the mimicry of tone and mock solemnity of 
an old debater, and the two men now became, by the bond 
of their geniality, like old acquaintances. 

*' Ah, Mr. Kearney, I won't say we'd do it better on 
College Green, but we'd do it more kindly, more 
courteously, and, above dll, we'd be less hypocritical in our 
inquiries. I believe we try to cheat the devil in Ireland just 
as much as our neighbours. But we don't pretend that we 
are archbishops all the time we're doing it. There's where 
we differ from the English." 

" And who is to govern us," cried Kearney, " if we have 
no Lord-Lieutenant ? " 

" The Privy Council, the Lords Justices, or maybe the 
Board of Works, who knows ? When you are going over 
to Holyhead in the packet, do you ever ask if the man at 
the wheel is decent, or a bom idiot, and liable to fits ? 
Not a bit of it. You know that there are other people to 
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look to this, and yon trust, besides, that they'll land yon 
aUsafe." 

" That's true," said Kearney, and he drained his 
glass ; " and now tell me one thing more, pow wiU it 
go with young O'Shea about this scrimmage, will it be \ 
serious ? " 

" Curtis, the chief constable, says it will be an ugly 
affair enough. They'll swear hard, and they'll try to 
make out a title to the land through the action of trespass : 
and if, as I hear, the young fellow is a scamp and a bad 
lot " 

" Neither one nor the other," broke in Kearney ; " as 
fine a boy and as thorough a gentleman as there is in 
Ireland." 

"And a bit of a Fenian, too," islowly interposed 
Flood. 

*' Not that I know ; I'm not sure that he follows the 
distinctions of party here ; he is little acquainted with 
Ireland." 

" Ho, ho ! a Yankee sympathizer ? " 

" Not even that; an Austrian soldier, a young lieutenant 
of Lancers over here for his leave." 

" And why couldn't he shoot, or course, or kiss the 
girls, or play at football, and not be burning his fingers 
with the new land laws ? There's plenty of ways to amuse 
yourself in Ireland without throwing a man out of window ; 
eh, Adams ? " 

And Adams bowed his assent, but did not utter a 
word. 
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'* You are not going to open more wine ? " remonstrated 
Kearney, eagerly. 

" It's done. Smell that, Mr. Kearney,'* cried Flood, 
as be held out a fresh-drawn cork at the end of the 
screw. " Talk to me of clove-pinks, and violets and 
carnations after that ? I don't know whether you have 
any prayers in your church against being led into tempta- 
tion." 

" Haven't we ! " sighed the other. 

" Then all I say is, heaven help the people at Oporto ; 
they'll have more to answer for even than most men." 

It was nigh dawn when they parted, Kearney mutter- 
ing to himself as he sauntered back to the inn, " If port 
like that is the drink of the Tories, they must be good 
fellows with all their prejudices." 

*• I'll be shot if I don't like that rebel," said Flood as he 
went to bed. 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 

BEFORE THE DOOR. 

Though Lord Kilgobbin, when he awoke somewhat late in 
the afternoon, did not exactly complain of headache, he 
was free to admit that his faculties were slightly clouded, 
and that his memory was not to the desired extent retentive 
of all that passed on the preceding night. Indeed, beyond 
the fact — which he reiterated with great energy — that "old 
Flood, Tory though he was, was a good fellow, an, excellent 
fellow, and had a marvellous bin of port wine," his son 
Dick was totally unable to get any information from him. 
" Bigot, if you like, or Blue Protestant, and all the rest of 
it; but a fine hearty old soul, and an Irishman to the 
heart's core ! " This was the sum of information which a 
two hour's close cross-examination elicited ; and Dick was 
sulkily about to leave the room in blank disappointment, 
when the old man suddenly amazed him by asking — " And 
do you tell me that you have been lounging about the town 
all the morning, and have learned nothing? [Were you 
down to the gaol? Have you seen O'Shea? What's his 
account of it ? ^ Who began the row ? Has he any bones 
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YfKkea ? Do yoa know anything at all ? " cried he, as the 
Uank look of the astonished yonih seoned to imply niter 
ignonnee, as well as dismay. 

''First of an/* said Dick, drawing a long hieath, " I 
have not seen O'Shea; nohody is admitted to see him. 
His injuries about the head are so serere the doctors are in 
dread of eiysipeLis." 

'' What if he had ? Have not ereiy one of ns had the 
eiysipelas some time or oth^ ; and, barring the itching, 
what's the great harm ? " 

'' The doctors declare that if it come, they wiU not 
answer for his life." 

'' They know best, and Fm afaud they know why also. 
Oh dear, oh dear ! if there's anything the world makes no 
progress in, it's the science of medicine. Eyeiybody now 
dies of what we all nsed to haye when I was a boy ! Sore 
throats, small-pox, colic, are all £Eital since they've found oat 
Greek names for them, and with their old ynlgar titles they 
killed nobody." 

" Gorman is certainly in a bad way, and Dr. Bogan 
says it will be some days before he conld pronoance him ont 
of danger." 

'^ Can he be removed ? Can we take him back with as 
to Kilgobbin ? " 

" That is utterly out of the question ; he cannot be 
stirred, and requires the most absolute rest and quiet. 
Besides that, there is another difficulty, — ^I don't know if 
they would permit us to take him away." 

" What ! do you mean, refuse our bail ? " 
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" They have got aflSdavits to show old Gill's life's in 
danger ; he is in high fever to-day^ and raving forionsly, 
and if he should die, McEvoy declares that they'll be able 
to send bills for manslaughter, at least, before the grand 

j^iry-" 

" There's more of it ! " cried Kilgobbin, with a 

long whistle. ^' Is it Began swears the fellow is in 

danger ? " 

" No ; it's Tom Price, the dispensary doctor ; and, as 
Miss jBdtty withdrew her subscription last year, they say he 
swore he'd pay her oflf for it." 

'' I kn6w Tom, and I'll see to that," said Kearney. '^ Are 
the affidavits sworn ? " 

" No. They are drawn out ; McEvoy is copying them 
now; but they'll be ready by three o'clock." 

''I'll have Began to swear that the boy must be 
removed at once. We'll take him over with us ; and once 
at ^Kilgobbin, they'll want a regiment of soldiers if they 
mean to take him. It is nigh twelve o'clock, now, is it 
not?" 

" It is on the stroke of two, sir." 

" Is it possible ? I believe I overslept myself in the 
strange bed. Be alive now, Dick, and take the 2.40 train 
to town. Call on McKeown, and find out where Miss Betty 
is stopping ; break this business to her gently, — for with 
all that damnable temper, she has a fine womanly heart — 
tell her the poor boy was not to blame at all ; that he went 
over to see her, and knew nothing of the place being let out 
or hired ; and tell her, besides, that the blackguards that 
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bcftt him were not her own people at ftll, but yillainB firom 
uwtber Iwrony that old Gill brought over to work on short 
wages. Mind that yoa say that, or we'll have more law, 
and more tronble — notices to qoit, and the devil knows 
That. I know Miss Betty well, and she'd not leave a 
man on a townland if they raised a finger agunst one 
of her name ! There now, yon know what to do : go and 
do it ! " 

To hear the systematic and peremptory manner in which 
the old man detailed all bis directions, one woold have 
pronounced him a model of orderly arrangement and rale. 
Having despatched Dick to town, however, he began to 
bethink him of all the matters on which he was desiroaa 
to learn Miss O'Shea's mind. Had she really leased the 
Barn to this man Gill: and if so, for what term? And 
was her qnarrel with her nephew of so serious a nature 
that she might hesitate as to taking his side here, — at 
least, till she knew he was in the right ; and then, was he 
in the right ? That was, though the last, the most vital 
consideration of all. 

" I'd have thought of all these if the boy bad not 
finrried me so. These hot-headed fellows have never room 
in their foolish brains for anything like consecutive thought; 

"- ~ just entertain the one idea, and till they dismiss 

!y cannot admit another. Kow, he'll coiue back by 
■, train, and bring me the answer to one of my 
if even that ? " sighed be, as he went on with his 

I this blessed business," muttered he to himself, 
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" comes of this blundering interference with the land laws. 
Paddy hears that they have given him some new rights 
and privileges, and no mock-modesty of his own will let 
him lose any of them, and so he claims everything. Old 
experience had taught him that with a bold heart and a 
blunderbuss he need not pay much rent ; but Mr. Glad- 
stone — long life to him — had said, ' We must do something 
for you.' Now what could that be ? He'd scarcely go so 
far as to give them out Minie rifles or Chassepots, though 
arms of precision, as they call them, would have put 
many a poor fellow out of pain — as Bob Magrath said 
when he limped into the public-house with a ball in his 
back — 'It's only a " healing measure," don't make a fuss 
about it.' " 

" Mr. Flood wants to see your honour when you're 
dressed," said the waiter, interrupting his soliloquy. 

" Where is he ? " 

" Walking up and down, sir, forenent the door." 

" Will ye say I'm coming down ? I'm just finishing a 
letter to the Lord Lieutenant," said Kilgobbin, with a sly 
look to the man, who returned the glance with its rival, 
and then left the room. 

" Will you not come in and sit down ? " said Kearney, 
as he cordially shook Flood's hand. 

" I have only five minutes to stay, and with your leave, 
Mr. Kearney, we'll pass it here ; " and taking the other's 
arm, he proceeded to walk up and down before the door of 

the inn. 

" You know Ireland well — few men better, I am told 
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— and you have no need,. therefore, to he told how the 
rumoured dislikes of party, the reported jealousies and 
rancours of this set to that, influence the world here. It 
will be a fine thing, therefore, to show these people here 
that the Liberal, Mr. Eeamey, and that bigoted old Tory, 
Tom Flood, were to be seen walking together, and in close 
confab. It will show them, at all events, that neither of 
us wants to make party capital out of this scrimmage, and 
that he who wants to affront one of us, cannot, on that 
ground, at least, count upon the other. Just look at the 
crowd that is watching us already ! There's a fellow 
neglecting the sale of his pig to stare at us, and that young 
woman has stopped gartering her stocking for the last two 
minutes in sheer curiosity about us." 

Kearney laughed heartily as he nodded assent, 
"You follow me, don't you ?" asked Flood. *' Well 
then, grant me the favour I'm about to ask, and it will 
show me that you see all these things as I do. This row 
may turn out more seriously than we thought for. That 
scoundrel Gill is in a high fever to-day — ^I would not say 
that just out of spite the fellow would not die. Who 
knows if it may not become a great case at the assizes ; 
and if so, Kearney, let us have public opinion with us. 
There are scores of men who will wait to hear what you 
and I say of this business. There are hundreds more who 
will expect us to disagree. Let us prove to them that this 
is no feud between Orange and Green ; this is nothing of 
dispute between Whig and Tory, or Protestant and Papist; 
but a free fight, where, more shame to them, fifty fell upon 
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one. Now what you must grant me is leave to send this 
hoy hack to Ealgohhin in my own carriage, and with my 
own liveries. There is not a peasant catting turf on 
the hog will not reason out his own conclusions when 
he sees it. Don't refuse me, for I have set my heart 
on it." 

" I*m not thinking of refusing. I was only wondering 
to myself what my daughter Kitty will say when she sees 
me sitting hehind the hlue and orange liveries.'' 

" You may send me hack with the green flag over me 
the next day I dine with you," cried Flood, and the com- 
pact was. ratified. 

" It is more than half-past already," said Flood. " We 
are to have a full bench at three ; so be ready to give your 
bail, and I'll have the carriage at the comer of the street^ 
and you shall set oflf with the boy at once." 

" I must say," said Kearney, '* whatever be your Tory 
faults, lukewarmness is not one of them ! You stand to 
me like an old friend in all this trouble." 

''Maybe it's time to begin to forget old grudges. 
Kearney, I believe in my heart neither of us is as bad as 
the other thinks him. Are you aware that they are getting 
affidavits to refuse the bail?" 

'' I know it all ; but I have sent a man to McEvoy 
about a case that will take all his morning ; and he'll be 
too late with his affidavits." 

" By the time he is ready, you and your charge will be 
snug in Kilgobbin ; and another thing, Kearney — for I 
have thought of the whole matter—you'll take out with 
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you that little vermin Price, the doctor, and treat him well. 
He'll be as indiscreet as you wish, and be sure to give him 
the opportunity. There, now, give me your most affec- 
tionate grasp of the hand, for there's an attentive public 
watching us." 
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CHAPTEK XXIX. 
A DOCTOR. 

Young O'Shea made the journey from Kilbeggan to Kil- 
gobbin Castle in total unconsciousness. The symptoms 
had now taken the form which doctors call concussion; 
and though to a first brief question he was able to reply 
reasonably and well, the effort seemed so exhausting that 
to all subsequent queries he appeared utterly indifferent ; 
nor did he even by look acknowledge that he heard 
them. 

Perfect and unbroken quiet was enjoined as his best, if 
not his only, remedy ; and Eate gave up her own room for 
the sick man, as that most remote from all possible dis- 
turbance, and away from all the bustle of the house. The 
doctors consulted on his case in the fashion that a country 
physician of eminence condescends to consult with a small 
local practitioner. Dr. Began pronounced his opinion, 
prophetically declared the patient in danger, and prescribed 
his remedies, while Price, agreeing with everything, and 
even slavishly abject in his manner of concurrence, went 
about amongst the underlings of the household saying, 
VOL. n. 87 
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" There's two fractures of the frontal bone. It's trepanned 
he ought to be ; and when there's an inquest on the body, 
I'll declare I said so." 

Though nearly all the care of providing for the sick 
man's nursing fell to Kate Kearney, she fulfilled the duty 
without attracting any notice whatever, or appearing to feel 
as if any extra demand were made upon her time or her 
attention ; so much so, that a careless observer might have 
thought her far more interested in providing for the recep- 
tion of the aunt than in cares for the nephew. 

Dick Kearney had written to say that Miss Betty was 
so overwhelmed with afliction at young Gorman's mishap 
that she had taken to bed, and could not be expected to be 
able to travel for several days. She insisted, however, on 
two telegrams daily to report on the boy's case, and asked 
which of the great Dublin celebrities of physic should' be 
sent down to see him. 

" They're all aHke to me," said Kilgobbin ; " but if I 
was to choose, I think I'd say Dr. Chute." 

This was so far unlucky, since Dr. Chute had then 
been dead about forty years; scarcely a junior of the 
profession having so much as heard his name. 

"We really want no one," said Rogan. "We are 
doing most favourably in every respect. If one of the 
young ladies would sit and read to him, but not converse, 
it would be a service. He made the request himself this 
morning, and I promised to repeat it." 

A telegram, however, announced that Sir St. Xavier 
Brennan would arrive the same evening, and as Sir X. was 
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physician in chief to the nuns of the Bleeding Heart, there 
could be little doubt whose orthodoxy had chosen him. 

He came at nightfall — a fat, comely-looking, somewhat 
unctuous gentleman, with excellent teeth and snow-white 
hands, symmetrical and dimpled like a woman's. He saw 
the patient, questioned him slightly, and divined without 
waiting for it what the answer should be ; he was delighted 
with Rogan, pleased with Price, but he grew actually 
enthusiastic over those charming nurses, Nina and Kate. 

" With such sisters of charity to tend me, I'd consent 
to pass my life as an invalid," cried he. 

Indeed, to listen to him, it would seem that, whether 
from the salubrity of the air, the peaceful quietude of the 
-spot, the watchful kindness and attention of the surrounders, 
or a certain general air — an actual atmosphere of benevo- 
lence and contentment around — there was no pleasure of 
life could equal the delight of being laid up at Kilgobbin. 

" I have a message for you from my old friend Miss 
O'Shea," said he to Kate the first moment he had the 
opportunity of speaking with her alone. " It is not neces- 
sary to tell you that I neither know, nor desire to know, 
its import. Her words were these : ' Tell my godchild to 
forgive me if she still has any memory for some very rude 
words I once spoke. Tell her that I have been sorely 
punished for them since, and that till I know I have her 
pardon, I have no courage to cross her doors.' This was 
my message, and I was to bring back your answer." 

" Tell her," cried Kate, warmly, " I have no place in 
my memory but for the kindnesses she has bestowed on 
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me, and that I ask no better boon from fortune than to be 
allowed to love her, and to be worthy of her love." 

" I will repeat every word you have told me ; and I am 
proud to be bearer of such a speech. May I presume, 
upon the casual confidence I have thus acquired, to add 
one word for myself; and it is as the doctor I would 
speak?" 

" Speak freely. What is it ? " 

'^ It is this, then : you young ladies keep your watches 
in turn in the sick room. The patient is unfit for much 
excitement, and, as I dare not take the liberty of imposing 
a line of conduct on Mademoiselle Kostalergi, I have 
resolved to run the hazard with you ! Let her^ be the task 
of entertaining him : let her be the reader — and he loves 
being read to — and the talker, and the narrator of whatever 
goes on. To you be the part of quiet watchfulness and 
care, to bathe the heated brow, or the burning hand, to 
hold the cold cup to the parched lips, to adjust the pillow, 
to temper the light, and renew the air of the sick-room, 
but to speak seldom, if at all. Do you understand 
me?" 

"Perfectly; and you are wise and acute in your dis- 
tribution of labour ; each of us has her fitting station." 

" I dared not have said this much to }ier ; my doctor's 
instinct told me I might be frank with yow." 

" You are safe in speaking to me," said she, calmly. 

" Perhaps I ought to say that I give these suggestions 
without any concert with my patient. I have not only 
abstained from consulting, but " 
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" Forgive my interrupting you, Sir X. It was quite 
unnecessary to tell me this." 

"You are not displeased with me, dear lady?** said 
he, in his softest of accents. 

"No; but do not say anything which might make 
me so.*' 

The doctor bowed reverentially, crossed his white hands 
on his waistcoat, and looked like a saint ready for 
martyrdom. 

Kate frankly held out her hand in token of perfect 
cordiality and her honest smile suited the action well. 

** Tell Miss Betty that our sick charge shall not be 
neglected, but that we want her here herself to help us.'* 

" I shall report your message word for word,'* said he, 
as he withdrew. 

As the doctor drove back to Dublin, he went over a 
variety of things in his thoughts. There were serious 
disturbances in the provinces ; those ugly outrages which 
forerun long winter nights, and make the last days of 

October dreary and sad-coloured. Disorder and lawlessness 

* 

were abroad; and that want of something remedial to-be 
done which, like the thirst in fever, is fostered and fed by 
partial indulgence. Then he had some puzzUng cases 
in hospital, and one or two in private practice, which 
harassed him : for some had reached that critical stage 
where a false move would be fatal, and it was far from clear 
which path should be taken. Then there was that matter 
of Miss O'Shea herself, who, if her nephew were to die, 
would most likely endow that hospital in connection with 
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the ,Bleading Heart, and of which he was himself the 
founder, and that this fate was by no means improbablei 
Sir X. persuaded himself, as he counted over all the 
different stages of peril that stood between him and con- 
yalescence. " We have now the concussion, with reason- 
able prospect of meningitis ; then there mJty come on 
erysipelas from the scalp wounds, and high fever, with' aU 
its dangers ; next there may be a low typhoid state, with 
high nervous excitement ; and through all these the pass- 
ing risks of the wrong food or drink, the imprudent 
revelations, or the mistaken stimulants. Heigho ! " said 
he at last; "we come through storm and shipwreck, 
forlorn hopes, and burning villages, and we succumb to ten 
drops too much of a dark brown liquor, or the improvident 
rashness that reads out a note to us incautiously ! 

" Those young ladies thought to mystify me," said he 
aloud, after a long reverie. " I was not to know which of 
^ them was in love with the sick boy. I could make nothing 
of the Greek, I own, for, except a half-stealthy regard for 
myself, she confessed to nothing, and the other was nearly 
as inscrutable. It was only the little warmth at last that 
betrayed her. I hurt her pride, and as she winced, I said, 
* There's the sore spot — there's mischief there ! ' How the 
people grope their way through life who have never studied 
physic nor learned physiology is a puzzle to me ! With all 
its aid and guidance / find humanity quite hard enough to 
understand every day I live." 

Even in his few hours' visit — in which he remarked 
everything, from the dress of the man who waited at dinner, 
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to the sherry decanter with the smashed stopper, the weak 
^' Gladstone " that did duty as claret, and the cotton lace 
which Nina sported as " point d*Alen§on," and numherless 
othei: shifts, such as people make who like to play false 
money with Fortune — all these he saw, and he saw, that a 
certain jealous rivalry existed between the two girls ; but 
whether either of them, or both, cared for young O'Shea, 
he could not declare ; and, strange as it may seem, his 
inabiUty to determine this, weighed upon him with aU the 
sense of a defeat. 
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CHAPTEK XXX. 
IN TURKEY. 

Leaving the sick man to the tender care of those ladies 
whose division of labour we have just hinted at, we turn to 
other interests, and to one of our characters, who, though 
to all seeming neglected, has not lapsed from our memory. 

Joe Atlee had been despatched on a very confidential 
mission by Lord Danesbury. Not only was he to repossess 
himself of certain papers he had never heard of, from a 
man he had never seen, but he was also to impress this 
unknown individual with the immense sense of fidelity to 
another who no longer had any power to reward him, and 
besides this, to persuade him, being a Greek, that the 
favour of a great ambassador of England was better than 
rubles of gold and vases of malachite. 

Modern history has shown us what a great aid to 
success in life is the contribution of a "light heart," and 
Joe Atlee certainly brought this element of victory along 
with him on his journey. 

His instructions were assuredly of the roughest. To 
impress Lord Danesbury favourably on the score of his 
acute'" not press for details, seek for 
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explanations, and, above all, he mnst ask no questions. In 
fact, to accomplish that victory which he ambitioned for his 
cleverness, and on which his Excellency should say, " Atlee 
saw it at once — Atlee caught the whole thing at a glance," 
Joe must be satisfied with the least definite directions that 
ever were issued, and the most confused statement of duties 
and difficulties that ever puzzled a human intelligence. 
Indeed as he himself summed up his instructions in his own 
room, they went no further than this : — That there was a 
Greek, who, with a number of other names, was occasionally 
called Speridionides — a great scoundrel, and with every good 
reason for not being come at — who was to be found some- 
where in Stamboul — ^probably at the bazaar at nightfall. He 
was to be bullied, or bribed, or wheedled, or menaced, to give 
up some letters which Lord Danesbury had once written to 
him, and to pledge himself to complete secrecy as to their 
contents ever after. From this Greek, whose perfect confi- 
dence Atlee was to obtain, he was to learn whether Kulbash 
Pasha, Lord Danesbury's sworn friend and ally, was not 
lapsing from his English alliance, and inclining towards 
Russian connections. To Eulbash himself Atlee had letters, 
accrediting him as the trusted and confidential agent of Lord 
Danesbury, and with the Pasha, Joe was instructed to treat 
with an air and bearing of unlimited trustfulness. He was 
also to mention that his Excellency was eager to be back at 
his old post as ambassador, that he loved the country, the 
climate, his old colleagues in the Sultan's service, and all 
the interests and questions that made up their political life. 
Last of all, Atlee was to ascertain every point on which 
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any saccessor to Lord Danesbury was likely to be mistaken, 
and how a misconception might be ingeniously widened into 
a grave blonder : and by what means such incidents should 
be properly commented on by the local papers, and un« 
favourable comparisons drawn between the author of these 
measures and '' the great and enlightened statesman " who 
had so lately left them. 

In a word, Atlee saw that he was to personate the 
character of a most unsuspecting, confiding young gentle- 
man, who possessed a certain natural aptitude for affairs of 
importance, and that amount of discretion such as suited 
him to be employed confidentially ; and to perform this purt 
he addressed himself. 

The Pasha liked him so much that he invited him to be 
his guest while he remained at Constantinople, and soon 
satisfied that he was a guileless youth fresh to ilie world 
and its ways, he talked very freely before him, and affecting 
to discuss mere possibilities, actually sketched events and 
consequences which Atlee shrewdly guessed to be all within 
the range of casualties. 

Lord Danesbury's post at Constantinople had not been 
filled up, except by the appointment of a Charge-d' Affaires ; 
it being one of the approved modes of snubbing a govern- 
ment to accredit a person of inferior rank to its court. 
Lord Danesbury detested this man with a hate that only 
official life comprehends, the mingled rancour, 'jealousy, 
and malice suggested by a successor, being a combination 
only known to men who serve their country. 

'^ Find out what Brumsey is doing ; he is said to be 
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doing wrong. He knows nothing of Turkey. Learn his 
blunders, and let me know them.'' 

This was the easiest of all Atlee's missions, for Brumsey 
was the weakest and most transparent of all imbecile Whigs. 
A junior diplomatist of small faculties and great ambitions, 
he wanted to do something, not being clear as to what, 
which should startle his chiefs, and make "the OflSce" 
exclaim : '* See what Sam Brumsey has been doing ! 
Hasn't Brumsey hit the nail on the head ! Brumsey's 
last despatch is the finest state paper since the days of 
Canning ! " Now no one knew the short range of this 
man's intellectual tether better than Lord Danesbury — 
since Brumsey had been his own private secretary once, 
and the two men hated each other as only a haughty 
superior and a craven dependant know how to hate. 

The old ambassador was right. Bussian craft had dug 
many a pitfall for the English diplomatist, and 'Brumsey 
had fallen into every one of them. Acting on secret 
information — all ingeniously prepared to entrap him — 
Brumsey had discovered a secret demand made by Bussia 
to enable one of the Imperial family to make the tour of 
the Black Sea with a ship-of-war. Though it might 
be matter of controversy whether Turkey herself could, 
without the assent of the other Powers to the Treaty of 
Paris, give her permission, Brumsey was too elated by his 
discovery to hesitate about this, but at once communicated 
to the Grand Vizier a formal declaration of the displeasure 
with which England would witness such an infraction of a 
solemn engagement. 
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As no sach project had ever been entertained, no such 
demand ever made, Kulbash Pasha not only langhed 
heartily at the mock thunder of the Englishman, but at 
the energy with which a small oflScial always opens fire, 
and in the jocularity of his Turkish nature — for they are 
jocular, these children of the Koran — he told the whole 
incident to Atlee. 

" Your old master, Mr. Atlee," said he, "would scarcely 
have read us so sharp a lesson as that ; but," he added, 
*^we always hear stronger language from the man who 
couldn't station a gun-boat at Pera than from the am- 
bassador who could call up the Mediterranean squadron 
from Malta." 

* If Atlee's first letter to Lord Danesbury admitted of a 
certain disappointment as regarded Speridionides, it made 
ample compensation by the keen sketch it conveyed of 
how matters stood at the Porte, the uncertain fate of 
Kulbash Pasha's policy, and the scarcely credible blunder 
of Brumsey. 

To tell the English ambassador how much he was 
regretted and how much needed, how the partisans of 
England felt themselves deserted and abandoned by his 
withdrawal, and how gravely the best interests of Turkey 
itself were compromised for want of that statesmanlike 
intelligence that had up to this guided the counsels of the 
Divan : all these formed only a part of Atlee's task, for he 
wrote letters and leaders, in this sense, to all the great 
journals of London, Paris, and Vienna : so that when The 
Times and the Post asked the English people whether they 
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were satisfied tliat the benefit of the Crimean war should 
be frittered away by an incompetent youth in the position 
of a man of high ability, the Debats commented on the 
want of support France suflfered at the Porte by the inferior 
agency of England, and the Neue Presse of Vienna more 
openly ^elared that if England had determined to annex 
Turkey and govern it as a crown colony, it would have been 
at least courtesy to have informed her co-signatories of the 
fact. 

At the same time an Irish paper in the national interest 
quietly desired to be informed how was it that the man 
whd made such a mull of Ireland could be so much needed 
in Turkey, aided by a well-known fellow-citizen, more 
celebrated for smashing lamps and wringing off knockers 
than for administering the rights of a colony; and by 
which of his services, ballad- writing or beating the police, 
he had gained the favour of the present Cabinet. ''In 
fact," concluded the writer, **if we hear more of this 
appointment, we promise our readers some biographical 
memoirs of the respected individual, which may serve to 
show the rising youth of Ireland by what gifts success in 
life is most surely achieved, as well as what peculiar 
accomplishments find most merit with the grave-minded 
men who rule us.** 

A Cork paper announced on the same day, amongst 
the promotions, that Joseph Atlee had been made C.B.^ 
and mildly inquired if the honour were bestowed for that 
paper on Ireland in the last QuaHerly, and drily wound up 
by saying, " We are not selfish, whatever people may say 
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of us. Our friends on the Bosphoras shall have the noble 
lord cheap ! Let his Excellency only assure us that he 
will return with his whole staff, and not leave us Mr. Cecil 
Walpole, or any other like incapacity, behind him, as a 
director of the Poor Law Board, or inspector-general of 
gaols, or deputy-assistant-secretary anywhere, and we assent 
freely to the change that sends this man to the East and 
leaves us here to flounder on with such aids to our 
mistakes as a Liberal Government can safely afford to 
spare us." 

A paragraph in another part of the same paper, which 
asked if the Joseph Atlee who, it was rumoured, was to go 
out as Governor to Labuan, could be this man, had, it is 
needless to say, been written by himself. 

The Levant Herald contented itself with an authorised 
contradiction to the report that Sir Joseph Atlee — the 
Sir was an ingenious blunder — had conformed to Islamism, 
and was in treaty for the palace of Tashkir Bey at Therapia. 

With a neatness and tact all his own, Atlee narrated 
Brumsey's blunder in a tone so simple and almost deferential, 
that Lord Danesbury could show the letter to any of his 
colleagues. The whole spirit of the document was regret 
that a very well-intentioned gentleman of good connections 
and irreproachable morals should be an ass ! Not that he 
employed the insufferable designation. 

The Cabinet at home were on thorns lest the press — 
the vile Tory organs — should get wind of the case and cap 
the blundering government of Ireland with the almost 
equally gross mistake in diplomacy. 
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"We shall have the Standard at us," said the 
Premier. 

"Far worse/' replied the Foreign Secretary. "I 
shall have Brunow here in a white passion to demand an 
apology, and the recall of our man at Constantinople." 

To accuse a well-known housebreaker of a burglary 
that he had not committed, nor had any immediate thought 
of comipitting, is the very luckiest stroke of fortune that 
could befall him. He comes out not alone innocent, but 
injured. The persecutions by which bad men have assailed 
him for years have at last their ^ illustration, and the 
calumniated saint walks forth into the world, his head high 
and his port erect, even though a crowbar should peep out 
from his coat-pocket and the jingle of false keys go with him 
as he went. 

Far too astute to make the scandal public by the news- 
papers, Atlee only hinted to his chief the danger that might 
ensue if the secret leaked out. He well knew that a press 
scandal is a nine-day-fever, but a menaced publicity is a 
chronic malady that may go on for years. 

The last lines of his letter were: — "I have made a 
curious and interesting acquaintance, — a certain Stephanotis 
Bey, governor of Scutari in Albania, a very venerable old 
fellow, who was never at Constantinople till now. The 
Pasha tells me in confidence that he is enormously wealthy. 
His fortune was made by brigandage in %reece, from which 
he retired a few years ago, shocked by the sudden death of 
his brother, who was decapitated at Corinth with five 
others. The Bey is a nice, gentle-mannered, simple- 
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hearted old man, kind to the poor, and eminently hospit- 
able. He has invited me down to Prevesa for the pig- 
shooting. If I have yonr permission to accept the invita- 
tion, I shall make a rapid visit to Athens, and make one 
more effort to discover Speridionides. Might I ask the 
favour of an answer by telegraph ? So many documents and 
archives were stolen here at the time of the fire of the 
Embassy, that, by a timely measure of discredit, we can 
impair the value of all papers whatever, and I have already 
a mass of false despatches, notes, and telegrams ready for 
publication, and subsequent denial, if you advise it. In 
one of these I have imitated Walpole's style so well that I 
scarcely think he will read it without misgivings. With so 
much ' bad bank paper ' in circulation, Speridionides is not 
likely to set a high price on his own ' scrip.* ** 
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